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There Is Something Amiss 


Oace= TWENTY was a sorry day for America’s 
school children. On that date the bill for Federal aid 
to education—S. 637—-was recommitted to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. The record of this recent Senate ac- 
tion will not be found, come Judgment Day, on the credit 
side of democracy’s ledger. ah! 

The bill is back on the shelf, not because a majority of 
Senators was against it, but because those who favored it 
found themselves in the position of having to vote on an 
untenable amendment obviously introduced to kill the bill, 
rather than on the bill itself. Using a superfluous anti-dis- 
crimination clause as a peg on which to hang the bogey of 
Federal control, opponents of the measure got on their side 
not only the Southern Senators who do not believe in equal 
educational opportunities for white children and Negro chil- 
dren, but all those—Northerners and Southerners alike—who 
do not believe that it is in the province of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tell a state how to spend its money. The chicanery 
was denounced by such groups as the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and the American 
Teachers Association (Negro). 

The voting was really interesting. Almost everyone, 
Northerner and Southerner, who favored the bill—including 
its sponsors—voted against the amendment, while everyone 
who opposed the bill voted for the amendment. The total! 
vote was 37 to 40 in favor of the amendment. A motion to 
recommit the bill was shoved through, 53 to 26—and it was 
done. As simply as that. 

So classrooms will continue to be shut down, or at best 
overcrowded; teachers will continue to exist on substandard 
wages, or to throw up the teaching sponge for more lucrative 
employment (and almost any job they might get would be 
more lucrative); children in the states where children are 
many and money is scarce will continue to draw the short 
end in the matter of free public education; and the children 
of our wealthier states will fail to get the quality of education 
they got before the war. ’ : 

The bill, which was discussed at some length in the April 
issue, would have provided (a) an emergency fund of $200,- 
000,000 annually for the purpose of paying teachers’ salaries 
to keep schools open, employing additional teachers, relieving 
overcrowded classes, raising substandard salaries, and adjust- 
ing salaries to meet the increased cost of living, (b) an 
equalization fund of $100,000,000 annually “for the purpose of 
more nearly equalizing public . . . school opportunities among 
and within the states.” : 

The emergency fund is desperately needed now. During 
the 1942-43 school year, 65,000 teachers left the teaching field, 
the chief factor in the exodus being, not drafting into the 
military services, but low salaries. The average annual salary 
of all teachers, principals, and supervisors that year was 
$1,500—$500 less than the minimum Congress has set for the 
lowest-grade professional Government employee; the average 


in rural districts was $900! It is an often-quoted fact that 
many teachers are paid less than the Government pays its 
charmen and charwomen. Only five states pay upwards of 
$35 a week (average), with New York at the top ($50.08). 
Nineteen pay less than $20 (average), with Mississippi at 
the bottom ($10.75). The worst thing about such salaries is 
not the hardship they wreak upon the teachers—bad as that 
is—but the way they affect the quality of our public-school 
education. And the quality of our public-school education is 
reflected in the entire life of the nation. 

The equalization fund, not designed to end with the present 
emergency, will be needed until the long-standing economic 
inequalities among the states are ironed out at some unpre- 
dictable future time. Until such time, if we are to give all 
the children, in all parts of the country, equal opportunity to 
become good citizens, Federal aid seems the only answer. 

Words of Georgia’s Senator George are apropos: “Inade- 
quate education in any part of the country makes itself felt 
in national affairs, is reflected in the laws under which all of 
us must live. And it cannot be remedied locally. For the 
situation embraces a vicious circle. Inadequate education 
breeds poverty; and poverty makes adequate education im- 
possible. If this is not a fit sphere for Federal aid, then we 
are no longer a union but a mere confederacy.” 

In spite of Ohio’s Senator Taft, who branded the proposed 
legislation as “a revolutionary proposal, probably the most 
revolutionary ever made to the Congress of the United 
States,” Federal aid to education is not new. It began with 
the Morrill Act of 1862, which gave land to the states for 
the establishment of our first land-grant colleges. 

And it was George Washington who said, “In a country 
like this . . . if there cannot be money found for education, 
there is something amiss in the ruling political power.” 

It should not be necessary to point out to music educators 
that they have as much stake in Federal aid to education as 
teachers of any other subject in the public schools. S. 637 
continues to be pending legislation before the Senate. Vigor- 
ous action will continue in the Senate to try to change 
enough votes on the amendment so that the bill can be 
brought out again in this session of Congress. Meanwhile, a 
campaign will be carried on in the House of Representatives 
to get a hearing on the companion bill (H. R. 2849) intro- 
duced last June. 

Strong forces are opposed to all Federal aid to public- 
school education. The success of pending Federal-aid legis- 
lation depends upon the strength and persistence of those who 
sincerely believe in its importance. Are you one of them? 
The N.E.A. and the M.E.N.C. will keep you posted and tell 
you when action in the way of letters and post cards to Con- 
gressmen is next needed. In the meantime, if you believe in 
this thing, make it your business to explain it to others, so 
that when the call comes, America’s educators will form a 
bloc too solid to be overlooked. 


St. Louis, March 4-10 


T THE MOMENT OF GOING TO PRESS, the 
Executive Committee announces that the 1944 biennial 
meeting of the Music Educators National Conference and 
associated organizations will be held in St. Louis. The 
period March 4 to March 10 will include not only the ses- 
sions of M.E.N.C. but also meetings of auxiliary and co- 
éperating organizations preceding or following. 

As previously stated by President Lilla Belle Pitts, the 
1944 meeting will be organized on a representative and 
delegate plan, and will be streamlined to insure maximum 
values with minimum expenditure of energy, money, and 
travel time. A feature will be the first public presentation of 
developments in the “Widening Horizons for Music Educa- 
tion” program. Nearly 500 people, under the leadership of 
music educators assigned to various areas with which this 
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curriculum-planning project is concerned, are engaged in 
investigations upon which will be based reports, discussion 
and demonstration meetings. 

According to the announced plan, the St. Louis meeting 
will not involve national student organizations or visiting 
high-school and college groups, which customarily have been 
associated with the biennial meetings. Any events of a fes- 
tival nature will be provided locally or in codperation with 
units of the armed forces in the St. Louis area. The Mis- 
souri Music Educators Associatie2 will participate. The St. 
Louis Board of Education, under Acting Superintendent 
Philip J. Hickey, codperating with the M.E.N.C. Committee 
on Correlation of Community Agencies, will present a city- 
wide school-community festival program. 

The official hotel will be the Jefferson. 
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Musie in 


bbe HAS ALWAYS been a sharp line of demarcation, 
in all wars, between the life of the soldier and that 
of the civilian. That line of demarcation is erased today 
in the countries of the world now on the firing line; in 
Great Britain, Russia, and in China, all men, women, 
and children are “at the front.” Here in the Americas, 
however, civilians and warriors as yet live in worlds 
apart. 

Music in these various countries underscores such 
differences. There is a tenseness and urgent vitality in 
the music of Russia, Britain, and China; their soldiers 
and civilians sing and listen and play together as if they 
were discovering anew or for the first time the power of 
music to strengthen people whose faith and courage are 
being tested in the fire. 

In these United States, however, still so remote from 
bombings, battles, and beasts, this is not the case—all 
optimistic Pollyannas to the contrary. Most attempts to 
arouse enthusiasm for and with singing meet with mass 
apathy and indifference in civilian life. For several years 
now our radios have softened the worst news the world 
has ever heard with rich, sensuous music financed by 
sponsors anxious to sell us things which we could, with 
sacrifice, do without. The result is that most of the music 
broadcast today is the worst possible sort for a nation at 
war. It is almost entirely the music of escape—romantic, 
lush, luxurious music, often with defeatist words expres- 
sive of frustration, negativism, and despair. 

Occasionally one hears the strong, vitally pulsating 
music which nourished our forefathers, the men who 
made these States united and kept them so. This music 
has lost its appeal, however, for many of us who have 
been enjoying banana specials and The Afternoon of a 
Faun. Many young people seem to believe that real 
music began with the self-pitying, moody, introspective 
Tchaikowsky. The “singers” they like are vocal weak- 
lings who croon into a mike. The sturdy, self-reliant 
Haydn, the dance-loving Mozart, the marching, demo- 
cratic Beethoven, belong to a sort of “horse-and-buggy 
age” to be dismissed with contempt. Bach, who wrote 
“For the glory of God” at the top of his music for the 
children, is not palatable for modern taste unless served 
up with passionate sentiment a la Stokowski and with 
orchestral sauces which ruin the crispness and healthy 
flavor of the original. 


+> 


Among the Americans who have come to realize once 
more the vital meaning of music are those who have had 
to live in danger, in contact with the enemies who are 
pulling civilization down around our ears. These men 
and women have learned the meaning of hymns—in the 
Grew embassy at Tokio, in life-rafts on the ocean, in the 
fox-holes of Bataan and Tunisia, in the steaming jungles 
of Guadalcanal. They guard their precious phonograph 
records on ships and in tents, until even the tawdriest 
of music gets to have some deeper meaning than before, 
and until the music of the masters brings cosmic revela- 
tions. They razz each other with the ribald songs that 
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Wartime 


D. ALLEN 


have made soldiers see the funny side of war in all 
freedom-loving armies, but those songs are not for civil- 
ians. Soldiers, sailors, and airmen are entitled to all the 
escape music they want if they want it, because they are 
giving their lives. Many of us at home are wasting our 
lives and our energies in selfish personal concerns; or 
else we are wasting the lives of others through our care- 
lessness, selfishness, and stupidity. 

Civilian music, or the lack of it in this country today, 
is contributing to this carelessness, selfishness, and stu- 
pidity. The callousness of radio habits is exemplified by 
one tragic incident: During the Battle of Bataan some 
commercial sponsors generously gave records of their 
programs to the Army for broadcast to the troops by 
short-wave. The entertainment was interlarded with 
plugs for succulent cheese, cereals, and other delicacies 
from overfed America! Such a thoughtful way to enter- 
tain our starving soldiers and nurses over there! Since 
that time, needless to say, the advertising is omitted. 


+> 


It is no wonder that our Government has little sym- 
pathy for or intelligence concerning the true place of 
music in wartime. It catered to the softness of our culture 
by keeping bad news from us until long after our enemies 
knew all about it and told us on their radios. It found 
no place for music in civilian life except in the Treasury 
Department, where music’s function is to help (?) sell 
bonds and stamps. The silliness of the popular (?) 
songs sponsored by our Government passes belief. The 
spectacle of Washington bureaus sponsoring Bronx 
cheers on the Fuhrer’s face as a means of stimulating 
“morale” is enough to make great Americans turn in 
their graves. 

All honor is due therefore to the composers, schools, 
churches, orchestras, choruses, and homes that do carry 
on music as a positive means for affirmation of our faith. 
Their efforts are handicapped, however. Education is 
an “essential” occupation, but disquieting rumors are 
heard concerning the curtailment of music activities and 
music education. 

We are having to learn a great many lessons from 
England as to what is essential and what is nonessen- 
tial. We are adopting her well-worked-out system of 
food rationing, but perhaps we have yet to learn what 
the British have learned long since, that you can’t possi- 
bly have too much invigorating music with positive spir- 
itual values. Music education in England is more wide- 
spread and more effective than ever. But England has 
also learned the reverse side of the picture, that the de- 
featist, lush music of escape and despair should not be 
tolerated, that it nullifies much of what we call “war 
effort” and tends to condition the national psychology 
to whining, strikes, and worse, when the personal gain 
and comfort of civilians are curtailed. 

England has banned negative music from the air and 
encouraged the music of positive affirmation in all walks 
of life. We, to a large degree, are doing the opposite. 
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Musie Activities in Mexico 


LUIS 


b jow DETERMINING FACTOR in the musical taste of a 
nation stems from the music which is listened to 
most of the time. To a certain degree music education 
in the schools influences such taste, but the major in- 
fluences come from theaters, concert halls, churches, and, 
principally, over the radio. 

The musical show and the “Zarzuela”! dominate the 
theaters in Mexico. In the musical show we find music 
of a strictly popular nature—popular songs in the form 
of marches and fox trots, rarely original, and, for the 
most part, with some variations, borrowed from the 
United States. At these musical shows small orchestras 
are the rule. 

The “Zarzuela” theater presents, without any dignity, 
the old Spanish “zarzuelas” dating from the end of the 
last century. 

Every now and then there is an opera season, but in- 
formal performances are more frequent. In either case 
the operas which are heard are only those that charmed 
our ancestors: Aida, Traviata, etc. 

The only difference between the formal season per- 
formances and those of the informal is that, for formal 
performances, foreign artists are brought to Mexico. 

There is gradual improvement in the music in the 
churches. Up to the beginning of this century absurd 
and endless masses executed on all sorts of instruments 
were heard. Now, to a considerable extent, music of 
much better quality is used, although there is still con- 
siderable room for improvement. Occasionally, in Mexi- 
can churches, you may hear the music of Orlando de 
Lassus, Palestrina, Praetorius, although more often than 
not you will still hear the pompous works of Perossi and 
Refice. In the large churches the rituals vary from one 
to another, according to the traditions followed. In the 
smaller churches the singers, who know very little about 
plain chant, are resourceful enough to invent a kind of 
chant appropriate for the services. In some of the smaller 
churches groups of boys study religious music. In the 
cathedrals and in the Basilica of Guadalupe there are set 





1“Zarzuela” is a special kind of Spanish musical comedy in which 
the dialogue predominates over the music. 
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ORQUESTA SINFONICA DE MEXICO, CARLOS CHAVEZ, DIRECTOR 
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singers. For the most part, however, we usually find 
that, with the exception of the children, most of the 
singing is done without any rehearsing. In fact, it is 
not uncommon to hear considerable sight reading in the 
churches of Mexico! In some churches groups of 
women take charge of the choir services, but, although 
they rehearse, it cannot be said that they improve over 
the professional singers. Mention should be made of a 
few of the provincial cities where there is an old tradi- 
tion of religious music and where we find choral groups 
of exceptional quality. Three such cities are Morelia, 
Querétaro, and Guadalajara. 

As in all of the American continent, the principal radio 
stations of Mexico are in the hands of the commercial 
firms. In my opinion the regrettable fact that industry 
and commerce dominate this powerful medium of edu- 
cation in music constitutes a grave oversight on the part 
of the Government. Perhaps I should explain this view- 
point. In Mexico there are more than 20 million per- 
sons, and I think it is safe to say that only some 3,000 
attend concerts regularly. Therefore, as far as the 
guidance of the musical taste of the Mexican people is 
concerned, much of it is in the hands of the directors of 
the radio stations. We find the influence of the radio 
extending into the most remote parts of the country. 
The directors of the radio stations seem unconscious of, 
and indifferent to, their responsibility in this respect, 
and more often than not we find on the air music which 
is in bad taste, poorly presented, and poorly played. 

The effect of music of the radio goes beyond the effect 
it has on the public as listeners, although this is serious 
enough. Music of the radio has a decided influence on 
the music of the country. For instance, no longer do 
the people of Mexico produce songs in the old Mexican 
style. Now the things we hear everywhere are songs 
presented over the radio. We all know that folk music 
is constantly changing. There is a constant cyclical in- 
terchanging of folk and cultivated music, but what is 
serious in our situation is that our folk music is being 
influenced, not by the cultivated music, but by that which 
comes to us over the radio. [TURN THE PAGE] 
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An analysis of the music activities of the principal 
radio stations would show that in one day, during the 
sixteen hours or so stations are on the air, good music 
is heard for one hour and twenty-five minutes on one 
station, and ten minutes on another station—which, by 
the way, is the most popular station. We find good 
music on two of the other stations for periods totaling 
from about forty-five minutes up to one hour and fifteen 
minutes. 

Another important factor in determining the musical 
tendencies and taste of a country is the cinema, and, as 
in the case of the radio, in my opinion, the influence in 
Mexico is a negative one. It is rare that either the for- 
eign or the Mexican films offer worthwhile music. Too 
often the music is used only as background. 

Military bands, especially in the small towns in Mex- 
ico, have had a real influence on the music education of 
the people. Performances by these military bands in the 
public squares of the provincial villages are sometimes the 
only diversion during the entire week which the people 
have. However, here again we find the influence of the 
radio and the cinema, and consequently less and less 
good music and more music which has been made popu- 
lar by the radio and movies. 

And now a. word about the concerts. In Mexico we 
have the Sociedad de Conciertos “Daniel” which func- 
tions as a concert bureau and brings to us the most 
famous artists in the world. During a season we hear 
twenty or thirty of those artists. However, it should 
be borne in mind that the Mexican people as a whole 
do not have an opportunity to hear these concerts ; rather 
only the 3,000 or so music lovers in and around Mexico 
City constitute the concert audiences. There are reasons 
for this. It would not be advisable for a concert bureau 
to risk the organization of concerts in the small towns 











As a result of the activities of the Sociedad “Daniel,” 
there seems to have been a lessening of concerts by 
Mexican artists. Until a short while ago, you could 
attend concerts regularly by Mexican pianists, violinists, 
and singers—concerts for which tickets were in demand, 
But now such recitals seem to be rare. I do not know 
the actual cause of this situation, but it seems coinci- 
dental that with increased activities of the Sociedad 
“Daniel” there has been an increase in the number of 
concerts by foreign artists who have secured all the 
attention—and, for the most part, the money—of the 
concert-going Mexican public at the expense of our own 
artists. 


The Symphony Orchestra of Mexico has an annual 
season which is gradually lengthening each year. This 
year twenty-eight concerts have been given. I am 
glad to say that over the radio these concerts are heard 
throughout the Republic of Mexico and thus many peo- 
ple have an opportunity to know and familiarize them- 
selves with music of good quality. The objective of 
Carlos Chavez, the conductor of this fine orchestra, is to 
give to the people of Mexico a real music education. His 
efforts have not gone unrewarded, and, at present, the 
orchestra is at least admired and looked upon with the 
greatest of respect. 


Other organizations such as the Symphony Orchestra 
of the University and the Madrigal Chorus of the Seccién 
de Musica have an important place in contributing to 
the musical life of the Republic, especially in connection 
with their activities in the field of music education. 


Such is the panorama of music, heard by the average 
Mexican. 


EpITORIAL NoTe: This is one of several articles dealing with 
various aspects of music and music education in our neighbor coun- 
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High-school bands, orchestras, and choruses throughout the country are doing major home-front service, 
as is attested by the reports printed in the Journal’s ““Wartime Program in Action’ columns, a regular 


feature of the magazine. 


to the credit of the high school in Elkhart, Ind., “the band-instrument city.” 


Few records list more constant or more diversified wartime activities than those 


Here we see the Elkhart 


High School Band, on parade and playing under the direction of David Hughes at the Chicago Telephone 


Supply Company’s Army-Navy “E” flag-raising ceremony, September 15. 
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know TIS A WELL-KNOWN FACT that most histories of music 
we l pay scant attention, if any, to musical activity in the 
ledad Americas. This attitude is naturally reflected in the 
“ teaching of musical history in the schools and colleges. 
| the American music is considered to lie outside the main 
F the currents of the development of musical art. At best it is 
— regarded as a sort of cultural backwash in which special- 
ists may disport ‘themselves. Small wonder, then, that 
inual the study of American music has become largely a matter 
This of specialization. The musical folklorist has thus far 
am taken the greatest forward strides. There now exist 
ieard | excellent collections and admirable monographs on al- 
peo- most every phase of American folk music, including that 
hem- of Latin America and Canada. Music in the Colonial 
e of period and American hymnody have also been dealt with 
is to in considerable detail. There are several scholarly works 
His dealing with opera—and popular music, especially jazz, 
, the has been covered in numerous volumes. What we find, 
1 the in short, is that American musical history exists in 
water-tight compartments completely separated from one 
estra another. John Tasker Howard’s Our American Music, 
Scion in spite of its perfunctory bow to folk and popular music, 
ig to is essentially an academic history and can by no means 
ction be considered as presenting a synthesis of American 
music as a whole. To sum up: American music, neg- 
rage lected by the general historians, is left in the hands of 
specialists who are doing an admirable job in their re- 
spective fields, but who are incapable of offering a com- 
with plete synthesis. 
ATORS In approaching this subject we have to be very sure 
of what we actually mean by the term “music.” I know 
a folklorist for whom the term means “folk music” and 
nothing else; all forms of “art” music are beyond his 
comprehension, and he has no use for “popular” music. 
I know a number of people for whom music means the 
works of the “masters’—what is generally referred to 
(inaccurately) as “classical” music. A great many 
young people, I suppose, think of music only in terms of 
current popular idioms, whether it be jazz, or jive, or 
swing. And, for a lot of folks, music is just the old 





familiar songs you sing around the piano—or anything 
else that has a sufficient melodic appeal. For some peo- 
ple, music is all of these things, and even more, according 
to the need and mood of the moment. It is this all- 
embracing conception of music that we need to keep in 
mind for a true understanding of the development and 
meaning of American music. 

The development of music in America has been a 
democratic process. That is why you will not get any- 
where by trying to segregate American music into sep- 
arate compartments. We don’t have first-, second-, and 
third-class compartments in our railroad coaches. Yet 
our musical thinking still runs along those lines. The 
“first-class” music is the kind that gets into the concert 
hall and the opera house. Imported from Europe, it 
delighted our aristocratic forebears in the Colonial 
period. It has always moved in the best society. Only 
very slowly have American musicians been able to edge 
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Music of the New World 


GILBERT CHASE 


their way into this choice circle. The lines of demarca- 
tion are not so sharply drawn for second- and third- 
class music. On the basis of most widespread use, 
“third-class” music would probably be the current popu- 
lar output. Also, it is the kind most looked down upon 
by persons who can afford to go “first-class.” Between 
the two comes folk music, a “second-class” conveyance 
avoided both by the masses and by the aristocracy. 
Whether you agree with these classifications or not, the 
fact remains that we have established class distinctions 
in music, and that these determine our musical thinking, 
our conception of musical history, and our methods of 
teaching music. 

It can be demonstrated that these musical class dis- 
tinctions are obsolete. They should have no place in 
our musical thinking, because they are not in line either 
with the promise or the reality of modern democratic 
society. As in other phases of thought, our musical 
thinking lags far behind the technical advances that have 
been made in the realm of musical dissemination. The 
impact of the industrial era and of modern invention 
upon the world of music has not received enough con- 
sideration from those who are concerned with the teach- 
ing or interpretation of musical history. A little reflec- 
tion will make it apparent that musical segregation has in 
effect broken down as a result of modern conditions 
brought about by industrial development and mechan- 
ical invention. As a result of industrial development 
and urbanization, with increased facilities for mass 
transportation, there has been a decrease—in some cases 
a total disappearance — of isolated communities which 
had perforce to rely upon one primary type of music, 
generally to the exclusion of all other types. As an ex- 
treme example of this kind of communal isolation we may 
mention the Appalachian mountaineers, who for genera- 
tions have preserved through oral tradition the folk 
music brought to the New World by their English, 
Scotch, and Welsh ancestors. As long as these people 
lived almost entirely cut off from the outside world, 
they clung exclusively to this music because they could, 
in the nature of things, know no other. With the com- 
ing of roads, schools, automobiles, and radio, other in- 
fluences were bound to cross their musical horizon. 

The coming together of masses of population in urban 
centers, and increased facilities of transportation, inevit- 
ably tended to break down musical isolationism. But 
by far the greatest factor in this trend was the coming 
of radio. More than any other single factor, radio has 
brought about the democratization of music. By the very 
nature of its medium (mass communication), making it 
necessary to appeal to all classes and all tastes, radio had 
to adopt a “total concept” of music. Not equal justice 
may have been done to all types of music at all times, 
but, by and large, radio has brought all kinds of music 
to all kinds of people. More important still, it has 
brought all kinds of music to the same kind of people. 
By this I mean that people who formerly, because of 
social, economic, or cultural conditions, could enjoy only 
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one type of music, can now, by a simple turn of the dial, 
have every conceivable kind of music brought to them 
regularly and within a comparatively short span of time. 
Of course, radio could not force people to listen to music 
they didn’t like. But it gradually induced them to like 
more kinds of music. It is now normal for a person to 
listen in during a single day to some jazz, some salon 
music, some old-time favorites, some opera, some sym- 
phonic music, some folk music, and, whatever might be 
his personal preference — and to think of it all as just 
music. This is not the place to undertake a discussion 
of the role of radio in American music. A subject so 
vast might more properly afford matter for a separate 
article. Suffice it to say, in summary, that whereas, be- 
fore the coming of radio, the musical horizon of most 
people was limited by their immediate environment, at 
present the musical experiences of the individual are 
limited only by his receptive capacity, which is itself 
being constantly nourished by what it feeds upon. In 
other words, the more music you get, the more you want. 

Radio, of course, has its limitations. But these are 
of a practical and temporary nature, not inherent in the 
medium itself. Persons with special interests may feel 
that radio has not done enough for the particular type 
of music they favor, whether it be medizval or ultra- 
modern. What is important, however, is to bear in mind 
the ever-increasing potency of radio’s contribution to 
music, indicating a growing awareness on the part of 
its policy makers that, while radio is primarily a busi- 
ness, it cannot escape the fundamental responsibility of 
being also a cultural agency operating in the public 
interest. 

In the field of general education radio has been making 
great forward strides. It is the primary purpose of this 
article to discuss a specific project in musical education 
presented by the National Broadcasting Company as a 
feature of its Inter-American University of the Air. The 
project in question is a broadcast series entitled Music of 
the New World, inaugurated on October 10, 1942, and 
now entering upon its second year. 

Two basic concepts underlie Music of the New World. 
One of these is the “total concept” of music which we 
discussed in the introductory paragraphs of this article. 
The series aims to present ali types of music, from the 
most serious to the most popular, and to integrate them 
all in a synthetic conception of musical history. The 
second basic concept is that of regarding American music 
from a hemispheric rather than a national viewpoint. 
Owing to the lack of any other suitable adjective, the 
term “American” has been appropriated to themselves by 
the people of the United States, though it should more 
properly stand for all the Americas. This difficulty of 
terminology becomes very troublesome when dealing 
with the music of the Western Hemisphere as a whole. 
As a practical expedient we enclose the term “Ameri- 
can’ in quotes when it refers to all of the Americas. 

Let it be stated at once that there are no isolationist 
tendencies in Music of the New World. The term 
“American” is not set up against the term “European” 
and an attempt made to isolate and oppose the two. On 
the contrary, many of the programs have stressed the 
European contribution to “American” music. But we 
do believe that the way in which “Americans” have used 
their music, whatever its origins, is of importance both 
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for the study of musical history and for the understand- 
ing of “American” life. A major tenet of the series js 
the belief that the development of music in this hemi- 
sphere can only be appreciated in its true significance 
when it is related to the background of life and history 
in the Americas. This is the basic principle upon which 
the entire series is predicated. 

The original outline for the first year of Music of the 
New World was made by Carleton Sprague Smith. The 
scripts were written by John Tasker Howard and the 
handbooks which provided background historical mate- 
rial for the broadcasts were written by the author of 
these lines. It is not possible to offer at this time a 
complete picture of the series, because it has been con- 
ceived as a three-year cycle and the third year remains 
to be planned. The mere fact that the project has been 
conceived on a three-year basis is notable in itself, for 
it indicates a broad educational conception unique in 
radio annals. At the end of three years the cycle will 
be repeated, following the same fundamental pattern but 
with changes in program content. Even though the plan 
of the third year can only be briefly indicated, a general 
outline of the three-year cycle can now be given. It 
should be remarked that last summer the author of this 
article was entrusted with the task of planning the music 
series, writing the scripts, and compiling the handbooks. 
The project, therefore, is now centrally coordinated. 

In its first year, Music of the New World presented 
thirty-six half-hour broadcasts tracing chronologically 
the development of music in the Western Hemisphere 
from pre-Columbian times to the present. The NBC 
Orchestra, conducted first by Frank Black and later by 
Josef Stopak, provided the instrumental framework of 
the programs. Choral groups, and vocal and instru- 
mental soloists, were utilized as occasion demanded. A 
distinctive feature of the broadcasts was the performance 
of modern symphonic compositions, either derived from 
or related to the historical material of the programs. In 
this way listeners obtained not only a historical per- 
spective but also a survey of contemporary trends. 

In planning two additional series to complete the 
three-year cycle, the present writer had in mind the de- 
sirability of presenting as many different phases as pos- 
sible of music in the Americas, and at the same time of 
giving each series the unity and coherence of a domi- 
nant theme. For the second year of the cycle the theme 
chosen was “Folkways in Music.” In this series the 
main emphasis is upon folk and popular music, though 
the practice of including modern symphonic composi- 
tions in each program is continued. The music pre- 
sented in these programs is shown in relation to ways 
of living rather than to artistic trends and movements. 
Some of the programs are based on occupational folk- 
ways, while others depict musical folkways in relation 
to historical, geographical, and social backgrounds. In 
some programs the main emphasis is on the past, while 
in others it is on the present; but the tendency always 
is to show that the folk and popular music of today has 
its roots in ways of living which often reach far into 
the past. 

Having approached “American” music from the his- 
torical viewpoint in its first year, and from the view- 
point of the folk in its second year, it remains for Music 
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In Behalf of Ensemble Playing 


J. IRVING TALLMADGE 


yew GRAND ORCHESTRA and the symphonic band are 
indispensable to our school music program. But of 
equal importance, if we are to serve the full end and 
purpose of music education, is the development of en- 
semble playing. This has been said before by many 
others—and what is written here may be largely repeti- 
tious. But the subject merits repetition for the sake of 
emphasis and re-emphasis. 

No town is too small to sustain an instrumental quar- 
tet or sextet. There are many opportunities for the small 
ensemble where an orchestra or band could not be ac- 
commodated, or where it would be difficult for one to 
perform. We all know that for a small assembly, a brass 
sextet with an added drummer is more effective than a 
band in the playing of The Star-Spangled Banner. The 
ensemble requires no big auditorium and has no serious 
transportation problems. 

Fortunately, having great values of their own, ensem- 
bles also contribute much to the band and orchestra. We 
all grant that a performance by a large group can lift 
our souls toward heaven. But everyone who has ever 
been director of one of these thrilling performances prob- 
ably will also grant that there were some terrible head- 
aches involved in getting it ready for the public. If we 
could only teach our players to read their music instead 
of depending on the director to teach it to them bit by 
bit, what a lot of grief we could be spared, and what a 
lot of music our players could enjoy! Instead of a half 
dozen numbers, they could play forty or fifty in a school 
year, and do all of them well. This is surely one of the 
contributions which ensembles make to the larger group. 
Ensembles teach the young musicians to play exactly 
what is written, to play it in tune, and to weave their 
parts musically into the whole. 

Valuable as the ensemble is, it is handicapped by cer- 
tain difficulties which must be given some serious thought. 
Strangely enough, one of the strongest influences in 
building up the ensemble movement — the contest — has 
created one of the most serious handicaps to its extensive 
public use. I regret that the solo and ensemble contests 
have been discontinued in many localities. I earnestly 
hope that by now we realize how beneficial these con- 
tests were and will reinstate them wherever transporta- 
tion facilities permit. On the other hand, the contest has 
created a highly artificial incentive which, when re- 
moved, leaves many young groups unable to function. 

In spite of all its advantages, the contest does have 
this drawback—it has brought about the creation of a 
literature which is musically excellent but which in many 
cases is not suited to public performance. Naturally, the 
performers in a good ensemble are specialists. The music 
which they most enjoy is often too technical for an audi- 
ence. I believe that on every ensemble program there 
should be some numbers which will tend to challenge 
and to educate the audience. I am sure, however, that 
we must immediately create more literature which defi- 
nitely fits the situations in which our small groups play 
when they attempt to serve the public. Until this litera- 
ture is made available in larger quantities we must be 
judicious in our choice of program material. I have al- 
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‘ ready pointed out that a brass sextet can give a mag- 


nificent performance of The Star-Spangled Banner. 
Needless to say, the same is true of many songs and 
marches which are already published for band. In most 
cases it is not even necessary to rescore the numbers. In 
our own sextet folders we keep a set of the Laurel band 
books in which most of the “Twice 55” songs are in- 
cluded. We play these just as they are printed, except 
that a muted trumpet is used on one of the clarinet parts 
or on a tenor saxophone part. To these songs we add 
the service marches and one or two real ensemble num- 
bers which we would formerly have used in contest. The 
result is an entirely satisfactory program from the audi- 
ence’s point of view. Let us remember, however, that if 
we are true musicians, we will teach our audiences some 
little bit at every concert. Every performance should 
make music mean more in the lives of those who hear it. : 

Competition has played such an important role in 
developing our ensembles that even instrumentation has 
been chosen with the contest needs in mind. I believe 
that now is the time to add another ensemble group— 
one wind instrument and three or four strings. The sug- 
gestion for such a group has come from several sources, 
and recently two of our Ensemble Committee members 
have recommended it. An ideal instrumentation would 
be flute, violin, viola, and cello. I recommend that as 
soon as literature can be located or created for this group, 
it be made acceptable in all competitions. The instru- 
mentation should be somewhat flexible so that any wind 
instrument with not less than three nor more than four 
string instruments would be acceptable. Such a group 
would have the very great advantages of public appeal 
and a literature already begun. Needless to say, this 
new mixed ensemble would be able to play most small- 
orchestra music and could be made definitely useful for 
public performances. The Ensemble Committee is at 
present studying the situation and I hope that they will 
be able to make a report soon. 

The public has not been trained to accept small en- 
sembles generally, except in private homes, and of course 
in churches, where they are very successful. Naturally, 
the public enjoys the glamour of somewhat larger groups. 
To meet this demand and yet retain the advantages of 
ensemble work, I wonder why more directors do not use 
the multiple ensemble.’ 

My hopes for instrumental music are high. I believe 
that bands, orchestras, and ensembles can all contribute 
magnificently both in war and in peace. Suggestions 
will be made through these columns in the near future to 
help in the choice of material and in the administration 
of ensembles. Meanwhile, the Ensemble Committee 
members will continue to work with publishers, compos- 
ers, arrangers, and research workers who are all coop- 
erating to provide a more helpful literature. 


1The group pictured on the cover of this magazine is a double 
woodwind quintet. It is currently meeting in a private home and 
playing for pleasure on Sunday afternoons. Its instrumentation 
makes available not only all the quintet literature, but, by having 
one of the clarinets play a cornet part where necessary, it can also 
use standard band material for public performance. Almost any 
standard ensemble can be doubled with an increase of effectiveness 
and public appeal. 
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Music for Today and Tomorrow 


RUTH JENKIN 


_ I WAS IN COLLEGE doing undergraduate work, 
my professor in political science was busy telling 
us why there was certain to be another war. It always 
puzzled me somewhat that while she seemed to know 
all about it, most other people flatly repudiated such 
a pessimistic point of view. As she was correctly 
analyzing the situation, we students were making firm 
resolution that no matter what happened, we would not 
be involved in the next slaughter. We were warned that 
it would take courage to remain pacifistic, but we be- 
lieved that the young men and women who were really 
strong could brave all scorn and direct the destiny of our 
country in paths of peace. Aiding and abetting this phi- 
losophy were sessions in chapel where we listened to men 
who did all they could to instill us with this trend of 
thought. Well do I remember the day my history teacher 
said quietly, “There are some things worth dying for.” 
And then he went on to say that with all the talk of 
peace, all the United States would need to get an army 
was just to send a drum and bugle corps across the 
campuses of our universities and the boys and girls 
would follow. 

From that statement I began to think about music as 
a sort of Pied Piper, and I have wondered if we realize 
what a valuable or dangerous instrument of propaganda 
it can be. The same horn that can set silver slippers 
dancing on shining mirrored floors can set broad-soled 
shoes marching toward barren cold lands or the hot 
wastes of the desert, into the risk of a thousand deaths. 
A merry whistle will cheer the small boy as he walks 
lonely through the mist after going to a mystery movie; 
it will also lighten the heart of his father, who works all 
day long doing a tedious job which is essential to “keep 
‘em flying.” 

Too often in school we tear down music to a mere 
skill to be judged by excellence of performance. Chil- 
dren have traveled all over the country to be “judged” 
at large festivals, and have gone home hardly speaking to 
anyone because they were “highly superior.” School- 
music jobs have been won because of the ability of a 
group of high-school boys and girls to intone Russian 
liturgy about which they knew nothing and over which 
they have had to work very long. 

Men have suffered while their young offspring have 
performed in recital. The father whose child was among 
the first ten on the program has always considered him- 
self lucky—he could stay just long enough to hear Junior 
and then hurry away in a business-like manner as though 
he were going to an important board meeting. Out of 
our abuses of music have grown those horrible programs 
where middle-aged women with old voices and Helen 
Hokinson figures sing endless songs and their loyal 
friends clap loudly and then ask them to sing on the 
next program. 

3ut music is so much more than this, and we should 
not be afraid to face the matter frankly and boldly. No 
man has a chance against candlelight, a woman in a pink 
dress, and a sweet song. It would be interesting to know 
how many suicides have been prevented by the singing 
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eof a hymn. Men march courageously with a brilliant 


band, and we on the home front can greatly enrich the 
lives of our community by giving careful thought to the 
type of music we shall offer our school children and 
through them give to the people we serve. 


“O Say, Can You See’”’ 


While too many supervisors were busy teaching the 
third grade to sing “do-mi-so-do” and other devices 
which it was hoped would cause children to be more 
independent in their singing, outside influences were lur- 
ing the school boys and girls, along with their faltering 
parents, with God Bless America. By the time the music 
staff was aware of what had happened, no program was 
complete without this song, people stood when they sang 
it, and it came very close to becoming our unofficial 
national anthem. Outside of the references to the coun- 
try and the Deity, it had little valid claim to such an 
honor. But it was an example of what the public in its 
artistic desperation will take to its musical bosom when 
teachers are busy with sight reading during a period of 
national emotional stress. 

Such music comes from the heart and perhaps we can 
unbend and teach it as such, hoping, meanwhile, that 
someone will catch the popular fancy with a really 
worthy patriotic song. It is amusing to note that at the 
1917 convention of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference such songs as Over There were condemned mu- 
sically, that the fact that high-school students in their 
school organizations were singing Little Gray Home in 
the West was commented upon, and that Keep the Home 
Fires Burning and There’s a Long, Long, Trail received 
the commendation of that august assembly ! 

Through the years, our country has built up a group 
of national songs of which we can be proud. From my 
experience with schools I should say that children would 
rather sing our so-called patriotic songs than any other 
type of music literature. Next in their favor come folk 
songs of all countries. 

Such being the case, why, oh, why couldn’t they sing 
The Star-Spangled Banner before December 7, 1941? 
As one boy said to me, “I like the ‘Star-Strangled Ban- 
ner.’” It’s been strangled all right! One educator said 
to me, “We need a war every twenty-five years so that 
each generation will learn our National Anthem!” 

There are probably more reasons than I can think of 
for this situation, but two that I want to mention are: 

(1) We are so busy teaching other material that we 
trust that the child through inheritance, or something, 
will somewhere pick up a few tunes that are the standard 
equipment of community-singing groups. 

(2) There are a few high notes in our National 
Anthem—even in A-flat—and after teaching a class of 
twenty beginning violinists to use their fourth finger for 
an hour, many elementary teachers may be reluctant to 
hear what 6-B will do to “and the rockets red glare.” 

But now once more we have awakened to the thrill 
of our country’s song, to its intense beauty, and little 
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boys and girls are joining in the chorus all over the 
United States. They like to sing it, and they sing with 
spirit. It is to their credit and to ours that many so- 
called easier arrangements which distort the music have 
met with laughing disapproval. To sing our National 
Anthem is only one of the many things that we are sud- 
denly discovering we can do. And we are singing all of 
the stanzas. It is disheartening to attend a patriotic 
rally and be afraid to ask the audience to sing their 
nation’s song. But the children can do it. We have dis- 
covered that by lowering the pitch it is quite singable, 
even for those whose voices should only be heard at 
Rotary luncheons. 

I am holding my breath. No, I don’t think it will 
happen, but it did happen in 1917. One school board 
required each member of the teaching staff to be able 
to write The Star-Spangled Banner, words and music. 
Surely such a school board did not know the true mean- 
ing of education—or of patridtism. But some teachers 
will do many queer things for $150 a month. 


What Shall We Sing? 


After reading and studying about modern curricula 
and modern educational problems, I have concluded that 
one of the most obvious needs in the teaching of music 
either in times of war or peace is the widening of 
musical and social horizons. The recent era of excessive 
emphasis on contests did nothing in this direction. Be- 
cause of the imagined importance of winning first place, 
many teachers who knew better drilled for several 
months on perhaps two selections in the hope of out- 
doing the other schools in their district and thereby 
securing their own jobs for another year. Small budgets 
have also kept children from becoming acquainted with 
much of the world’s great music. 

But today we are anxious to interpret the cultures of 
other peoples and to evaluate our own, and one of the 
most enjoyable ways of doing this is through the study 
of music. 

I was directing a festival of 400 high-school singers 
the first week in December 1940. One of the numbers 
on the program was Finlandia. The children sang with a 
good deai of respect and emotion. Our audience was 
equally responsive. I continue to present the beautiful 
lieder of Germany to my boys and girls. My students are 
certain that a great art song will not besmirch but will 
enlighten those who know it. Through folk music our 
boys and girls understand the joys, sorrows, and ways 
of life of all nations. When a man sings, he reveals 
himself: the mode of the song, the rhythm, the subject, 
all reveal national character. 

Folk music is a music teacher’s gold mine, if she 
wishes to do some extracurricular investigation for the 
benefit of the people with whom she works. 

As the Old World is dimmed out in tragedy, our own 
continent comes more clearly into focus. Teachers who 
only a short time ago were putting their youngsters into 
kimonos to sing Japanese songs are now dressing them 
in bright colors, teaching an intricate 6/8 rhythm, and 
we are supposed to be seeing South America. Since 
Hollywood put Carmen Miranda in an Argentine picture, 
we seem to feel justified in thinking that anything goes. 
At least the North American Indian will get a rest, and 
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we shall have time to do some studying about his culture 
so that we may be more accurate in the future. So, along 
with the language teacher who teaches Spanish and 
doesn’t quite have the correct accent, we have the prob- 
lem of the music teacher who feels she must do some- 
thing about Latin America but doesn’t quite know what! 

It is more of a problem than we might at first imagine. 
I talked with a teacher from Brazil who said, “We do 
not sing with books.” I held in my hand the score of a 
Spanish folk Christmas song and listened to the record- 
ing of the song made by the young man from Brazil who 
wrote it down. They were not the same. So perhaps it 
is just as well that traveling is not encouraged at the 
present time—at least no Peruvian is likely to be present 
at our P.T.A. when the fifth grade is presented in Peru- 
vian dance and song! But we shall learn, and we hope 
they will forgive us, because we are interested and want 
to be friends and learn from them. 

The significant “prophets without honor” and “Acres 
of Diamonds” are also to be found in our music. We 
have given our children folk songs and art songs of other 
countries but have left our own productions to the mercy 
of the small radio station and Gene Autrey. Only re- 
cently is the value of the ballad being recognized. Along 
with a lot of other common things it has a rare beauty, 
and children should learn to sing our native ballads along 
with songs about flowers and other twaddle written for 
“educational” purposes only. As long as some people 
think Negro spirituals are funny there is a definite need 
for further study of music appreciation! In spite of 
what has been done to it for box office appeal, the West- 
ern cowboy ballad has an important place in our musical 
heritage. 

All the musicians who starved for their art did not 
live before we were born, nor did the scorned and un- 
appreciated all live in foreign lands. It happens here and 
today. That some do not starve may be because they 
earn a decent livelihood at some other job, which may be 
more respectable than relying on a patron, but not al- 
ways so good for musical output. 

Modern American music, including some so-called 
jazz, is of great beauty, interest, and of certain lasting 
worth. Now is the time for our boys and girls to learn 
it and enjoy it. Surely in times like these you can hear 
America singing—and singing American songs! 


Growing Pains of Responsibility 


Before the self-imposed muzzling of idle argument due 
to certain events of December 7, 1941, schoolteachers 
along with all other good Americans were taking sides 
in a struggle that was destined to become our own but 
which we were trying to ignore as far as its effect on us 
personally. Out of this turmoil the leaders in the field of 
music education conceived one important philosophy that 
seemed to them at once appealing, timely, and advan- 
tageous for the good of all people—thus our slogan 
“American Unity through Music” and the projects that 
derived from it. Proof that the Government consid- 
ered this an important step in the right direction is the 
fact that the Music Educators National Conference has 
continuously worked with Governmental departments and 
agencies in various aspects of that initial program and 
of the present Program for Music Education in Wartime 
which developed from it. TURN THE PAGE 
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In 1941 all those music teachers who had saved enough 
money, could get permission to leave school, were not 
too deeply involved in spring festivals, wanted to meet 
boy friends, or were actually professionally minded at- 
tended the several division sessions of the M.E.N.C. 
As I attended only one of these meetings, I can speak 
for only that one, but as the territory it represented 
included several states, I suppose reactions there were 
fairly representative of what was happening all over the 
country. 

May I pause to comment here that I was much amazed 
by the fact that at one of our group sings we were able 
to sing three stanzas of our National Anthem with no 
obvious decrescendo on the high notes or on the second 
or third stanzas. There was no doubt as to the theme of 
the convention—American Unity through Music—cer- 
tainly a great theme. 

But during the several discussions when people were 
permitted to speak from the floor, it was surprising to 
hear the voice of disapproval advocating a righteous 
type of appeasement-through-music—through music, one 
of our greatest moral weapons of aggressive action! One 
man even suggested that such a policy as the Conference 
was advocating encouraged hatred of other peoples and 
other civilizations. It was said that music, so capable of 
stirring the emotions, was therefore dangerous, and thus 
ought not to be used as a means of propaganda, no matter 
how justified the cause. A few deplored the fact that 
our national songs were so terrible that it was more than 
an artistic temperament could endure to be associated 
with such songs in the school music room. Of course 
this was not the concensus, but it was the loud voice of a 
very influential minority. 

By the early fall of 1941 music programs all over the 
country were beginning to show the increased conscious- 
ness of our people of their own culture and the back- 
ground of that culture. They were also beginning to ex- 
press a deeper appreciation of our way of living. The 
history of America was presented in practically all 
schools with pageant and song. Programs were prepared 
to combine drama, color, and music in a serious portrayal 
of the problems which were facing the young people in 
our schools as well as their elders. Frankly, this type of 
production was a welcome change from the traditional 
operetta that haunted the music supervisor every year 
but was the only visible means of support for many a 
track team. 

True, we still had to listen to God Bless America and 
Any Bonds Today?, but we could do this for our coun- 
try. And we were certain that there soon would be some 
good music coming out of the world crisis. 

December 7—at war—and the music department was 
ready to do its part in the national program for winning 
the fight and for building toward a lasting peace. 





What! No Tires? 

I should like to consider the problem of community 
life and the school during this time when children can- 
not go all over the country torturing adjudicators by 
singing the same old songs and getting their teachers 
fired because of poor discipline in city hotels, when their 
parents can’t drive fifty miles to a show and must be 
content to go to the school auditorium and hear their 
children perform. It almost sounds like the good old 
days, doesn’t it? But no, it is much different. Since 
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then we have learned that yelling is not necessarily good 
singing, that children may do a beautiful song even 
though they are young, that a school concert may have 
dignity, and that under no circumstances will we get a 
crowd by advertising a pie supper! 

We are all agreed that the teacher, along with all other 
members of the community, has added responsibilities 
imposed by the world conflict. The music supervisor, 
after considering his or her place in the school system, 
will find special obligations, as do others in their own 
particular fields. First, it should be emphasized that 
now, if ever, there must be harmony within the school 
system, to prevent unnecessary nervous strain and to 
enable the schools to maintain the respect of pupils, 
teachers, and the public and therefore best be able to 
serve the wartime needs of the people. The Schools at 
War Program is not a syllabus on the disputes of teach- 
ers, supervisors, and superintendents! 

Through more frequent community programs the stu- 
dents will feel their ability to contribute to the well- 
being of the people. Many times we have heard it stated 
that boys and girls have found little place in the building 
of our civilization. School programs have been attended 
largely by proud mothers and protesting fathers. Our 
school athletic program has been exploited by the small- 
town chamber of commerce. Now, however, the com- 
munity increasingly looks to the school for cultural lead- 
ership. 

Particularly in small communities children who have 
graduated from high school and remained in their home 
community to work in father’s store or on the farm, or 
to get married, have had little opportunity to continue 
in any organized cultural endeavor. A wrangling church 
choir is a poor substitute for the high-school glee club. 
But today such young people are discovering that they 
can do a great deal to improve the community sings, 
rallies, and special programs that are more or less di- 
rectly the result of the war effort. 

As the young men and women of our schools are ac- 
cepting their new responsibilities, the adult population of 
many communities is relying on our educational program 
for leadership in adjusting our wartime existence so that 
everyone may lead, insofar as possible, a normal and 
useful life. I hope that the schools of our country will 
be generous in the number of free programs they offer. 
Mother will sew thousands of stitches for her young 
son’s Uncle Sam costume if she can look forward to 
attending the show with her husband and two younger 
children. There are few things that make me more un- 
happy than to see a child perform for his more for- 
tunate friends’ families, knowing that his mother would 
like to have come but just could not afford to buy a 
ticket. So let’s be generous, while we are fighting for 
the preservation and improvement of our democratic way 
of life. 

Music is a skill, and as we send our children from the 
classroom to the battlefield, I cannot but feel that if they 
take with them a skill, be it musical skill or any other 
kind, they will be better fitted for their mission. And 
when they return, some will bring back with them the 
ability to immortalize in music the spirit of the times in 
which we live. Perhaps the greatest contributions from 
the present crisis to music thus far are the Shostakovitch 
Seventh, or Leningrad, Symphony, and, in a different 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY 
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Cooperative Children’s Programs 


LLOYD OAKLAND 


S THIS IS WRITTEN, the world is locked in war. We 
A:re urged to give and to make sacrifices—not so- 
called sacrifices, such as going from one café to another 
for a second or even third cup of coffee, but rather real 
sacrifices that mean actually doing without things or giv- 
ing time and money that could more pleasurably be used 
otherwise to the grim business of winning this war. Many 
school music teachers are asking the questions: Can we 
justify the time consumed in thought and effort for the 
betterment of grade-school music? Or should we elimi- 
nate experimental work, with its resultant expenditure 
of time, in order to make a more significant contribution 
to the war effort? 

By using old outlines and syllabi, and by limiting our 
school work to the so-called essentials, several hours each 
day could be released for work directly associated with 
the war effort. In the midst of the dire need for war 
work on the home front, it is difficult to give even min- 
imum consideration to grade-school music problems, 
much less to set up research projects for their careful 
solution. Yet it should be remembered that parents, de- 
fense workers, and men and women in the armed forces 
consider the schools to be all-important in the American 
way of life. Every step forward in education and each 
more meaningful experience for children in the schools 
is truly patriotic. We can share community responsibil- 
ity in many war activities and at the same time make a 
distinctive contribution to grade-school music education. 
Our work is vital, now as always. It can be an import- 
ant force in the growth of elementary education. 

While we are surrounded with unsolved problems and 
urgent need, one important demand centers about grade- 
school music programs. Here the exigency is obvious, 
the way without complexity. Nor is difficult research a 
necessity. What is required involves only simple, direct 
action. Let us consider some of the specific problems. 

Teachers continue to spend much money on plays, 
dramatizations, cantatas, pageants, and operettas. True, 
many of these productions are good in themselves, so 
far as music and story go, but for the young child only 
a few are meaningful. Ready-made operettas and dances, 
for instance, often are used in elementary grades for 
children far too immature to comprehend them and with 
voices unsuited to the demands of such productions. In 
addition to the works with some merit, however mis- 
used, there are the countless nondescript musical scores 
available for every conceivable occasion. Purchasing rec- 
ords bear out the fact that teachers buy such special- 
occasion music regardless of its worth. In most cases 
the operetta or other production type of program is se- 
lected and planned by the teacher. The children merely 
are told what to do. Perhaps a child is one of several 
fairies, expressing himself as ordered, in an elaborate 
setting. Recently, at the conclusion of such a production, 
a precocious first-grade child was questioned by the 
writer about the story of the operetta and about her part 
in it. Anticipating a charming expression of child fancy 
and imagination, the writer got this answer: “Why, I 
was fairy number five. Mother made my wings. Gee— 
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I’ve never been up this late before!” And further in- 
vestigation revealed the enlightening fact that not one of 
the children who took part in the performance had any 
conception of the music, dances, or story. Furthermore, 
in carrying out orders, the children were straining to 
please the teacher and audience and had no thought of 
enjoying the experience themselves. They were living 
testimonials of what can and does take place in many 
formal programs. 

Then there is the expenditure of time. Because of 
necessary detailed preparation, much time both in and 
out of school is consumed in preparing for these elaborate 
programs. Even regular grade teachers drop important 
responsibilities to make costumes and scenery, or to su- 
pervise special rehearsals. On several occasions when 
visiting schools, the writer has been told that there would 
be little or nothing to observe, since the operetta was to 
be given shortly and all regular music work had been 
dropped for several weeks. For some reason, many 
teachers are working under the delusion that operettas 
and other formal programs cannot be an integral part of 
regular music work. It is almost as preposterous as the 
old notion that we must take time out on Fridays to 
appreciate music. 

We can continue to use operettas and other types of 
formal programs, but they must be meaningful to the 
children concerned. Formality, teacher-planning, effi- 
ciency through stacks of instruction sheets, and the use 
of everyone from regular teachers to local pianists should 
be replaced by the informality of natural child expres- 
sion, cooperative planning, and sincerity of purpose. Re- 
tracing by way of summary, the traditional types of 
formal programs may be evaluated as follows: (1) They 
tend to be too exacting in their demands, are too mature, 
or are otherwise not suited to the individual case, with 
the result that we adapt the children to the program, 
rather than the program to the children. (2) They be- 
come ends in themselves, rather than stemming from 
regular school work. (3) They are factory-made activi- 
ties, eliminating teacher-pupil planning and creativity. 
(4) They involve individual competition and disappoint- 
ments among the children by designating leading roles. 
(5) They create an unpleasant spirit of competition for 
school time, straining the relationships among teachers, 
children, and parents. (6) Too few of them are educa- 
tional or of high quality in text and music, and too many 
lack the imagination and beauty of natural child expres- 
sion. (7) They generally tax unduly the emotional 
stability of teachers and children. 


+> 


Fortunately, the new school points the way. Geared 
to meet the needs of individual children, a new type of 
grade music program is a reality. Some call it a social- 
ized program, others, an activity or unit program. Its 
importance lies in the theme around which all the action 
revolves—a theme which is a natural outgrowth of regu- 
lar school work—and in the fact that the entire program 
is planned and produced by children and teacher together. 
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Take for example a situation with which the writer is 
familiar. A third grade had completed a study of the 
American Indian. From the first, the music teacher (in 
this case a student teacher) worked with the regular 
teacher and the children. They experimented with basic 
Indian dance patterns and learned two traditional dances. 
Some Indian rhythm instruments were found in the com- 
munity ; others were made at school. The children helped 
with the selection of recorded tribal music. Authentic 
themes were found in a book published by the Govern- 
ment. Other helpful material was taken from Densmore’s 
American Indians and their Music. From many sources, 
songs and themes were selected for class study and mem- 
orization. Boys and girls were vitally interested in two 
questions: How did the American Indian use music, and 
how did he make it? As the study neared completion, 
children from other grade rooms visited displays and 
asked questions. One day a child asked if the class 
could give an Indian program for other children in the 
building. The discussion that followed brought out the 
importance of sharing experiences with others and ended 
with the decision to develop a program for the school and 
third-grade parents. 

At first the teacher was skeptical about a child-planned 
program, but not. for long. Ideas came so fast that the 
class had to stop for discussion and decisions regarding 
the time element and physical equipment. Two important 
ideas emerged: the children wanted the program to por- 
tray what they had experienced, and they insisted that 
it be given very soon. Eventually, after all favored ideas 
were placed on the blackboard, the class voted for the 
plan called “A Day in the Life of an Indian.” Titles 
representing all phases of the pupils’ study were placed 
on the board and fitted into a typical Indian day. Thus 
the program arrangement was made. Several interesting 
ideas resulted from the planning of costumes and action. 
Almost every child expressed preference for simple cos- 
tuming. Individuals were to be responsible for every- 
thing, with the exception of the headdresses, which were 
to be made by each activity group during school hours. 
(In reality, all any child needs is suggestive costuming 
and scenery. Active imaginations provide much more 
than adults can make or build.) Another surprising de- 
parture from the usual procedure was the children’s in- 
sistence that the program be given in the center of the 
main floor—not on the stage. Guests were to be seated 
in a large circle about the place of action and narrators 
were to keep the audience informed throughout the pro- 
gram. 

In a few days the program was ready. All responsibil- 
ity belonged to the children. Specific duties were not 
assigned, but were rather discovered, and then handled 
by volunteers. As parents and others entered the little 
theatre, well-informed children were standing back of 
display tables eager to share their knowledge. And, to 
the surprise of mothers and fathers, the exhibits were 
fascinating and instructive. As the program proper 
opened, one of the narrators explained that American 
Indians love the out-of-doors and that to them sleeping in 
the night air about a camp fire is an esteemed privilege. 
The guests looked upon a scene of sleeping Indian chil- 
dren, each wearing a costume expressing individual ideas. 
There was no peeking nor giggling, because this was 
real—the children’s very own. As the “Indians” awoke, 
stretched, and went about their various tasks, genuine 
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individual expression was in evidence. There were morn- 
ing songs, meaningful chants, legendary action, spirited 
dancing, examples of daily work, and finally a beautiful 
Indian prayer in song. All stemmed from the children’s 
daily activity. Throughout the program, informality and 
freedom of action were predominant, and it is to be noted 
that both teachers sat with the audience. 

Following the program, enthusiasm ran high. Many 
parents for the first time saw their children acting with- 
out reserve and strain. For some it was as one parent 
remarked: “I have rediscovered my Shirley.” Later a 
parent wrote: “I have always wanted the school to con- 
sider my child an individual—not a unit in a grade to 
be trimmed and molded to fit preconceived ideas of what 
a child at that grade level should do. We have had too 
many school programs for the glorification of a few at 
the expense of the many, or with emphasis on abnormal 
experiences. Perhaps if the schools concerned them- 
selves more with people and less with products, our chil- 
dren could live normal happy lives in school. Help the 
children express themselves in whatever realm they seem 
best adapted. Their whole lives will be the richer for the 
fact of having this facility of self-expression.” 


+ 


To see such a program as I have here described is to 
be thoroughly convinced of its value. Opportunities for 
comparable programs may be found in the social studies 
or in the various holidays. In fact, it would be difficult 
to name a regular school study or activity, or a major 
holiday, that could not be adapted readily to a coopera- 
tively planned program. The main objective is a com- 
posite picture of things learned and enjoyed. Let the 
children answer the questions: What experiences do we 
want to share with others, and how can we best express 
them? The success of the program will be in direct ratio 
to the need and desire of the children for that particular 
kind of expression. One of the many important teacher- 
responsibilities is helping children first to want high 
standards, then to formulate them. 

For those who wish to use published operettas or 
pageants, there are many ways in which to enlist pupil 
cooperation. A good collection may be placed at the 
disposal of pupils to read and (with the help of the 
teacher) sing. The children should have real responsibil- 
ity in the selection of the story and music. Questions may 
center about the difficulty of the material, its educational, 
historical, or social value, its adaptability to particular 
children and available physical equipment, its relationship 
to experiences at home or in school, and, finally, its gen- 
eral appeal and interest. Following the selection of the 
work, the codperative enterprise may proceed. Much of 
the written dialogue may be changed to make way for or 
to include individual ideas. In case a particular scene 
seems especially important, the children may wish to en- 
large upon it. The music itself may undergo certain 
changes. Range difficulties may be decreased, original 
tunes added, and a section or more scored for rhythm- 
band accompaniment. If the children really know and 
understand the story and music, much can be done. 
Children respond well to such tasks as planning publicity, 
designing costumes and scenery, organizing rehearsal and 
performance details, figuring expenses, deciding on the 
use of possible profits, creating original dances, integrat- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-ONE 
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Song Writing in a Junior College 


MARIAN NELSEN 


HE TWENTY-FIVE STUDENTS who enrolled in the 
harmony class in September 1942 at the Kansas 
City Junior College were a group of average young 
people with varying amounts of musical background but 
with a common feeling for and interest in music. The 
group included both first- and second-year students, 
ranging in age from sixteen to nineteen years, who had 
come from the public high schools of Greater Kansas 
City. There were ten boys who started in the class, 
but by spring all but two had gone into military service. 
Some in the class had had four years of band and 
orchestra—a flutist, oboist, two clarinetists, two trum- 
peters, trombonist, violinist, and a cellist. Others had 
sung in choirs, choruses, and glee clubs. Some had had 
piano lessons. None had ever been in a harmony class 
before. Their objectives in taking the course ranged from 
a desire to increase their appreciation of music from the 
purely avocational standpoint to an interest in laying a 
foundation for further work in music theory. 

The course includes harmony, dictation, sight-singing, 
and keyboard harmony, and gives four points credit per 
semester. The class meets seven hours a week. No 
person is permitted to take any part of the course sep- 
arately, so that exactly the same group of people is 
present for dictation, keyboard, etc. 

In April, during the second semester, each member 
of the class wrote a patriotic song to be submitted to the 
creative music projects conducted by the United States 
Treasury Department and the United States Office of 
Education. Though the actual writing of the song took 
only three or four weeks, many of the activities of the 
entire year were of particular value in contributing to 
the background for the song-writing project. 

For example, the first day’s lesson began to lay the 
foundation for an appreciation of a good melody. The 
question was asked, “What music did you hear this sum- 
mer that you liked?” Rhapsody in Blue was mentioned, 
among others. A recording of this composition was 
played. After the slow melody in the middle section, 
“What makes you like that tune?” 

“Those ‘drops’ add to its attractiveness.” 

From there, the “drops” were analyzed and identified 
as octaves. A discussion followed as to the qualities 
which an octave skip gives to a melody. 

“What always happens in the Rhapsody in Blue after 
the big skip?” 

“It seems natural for the melody to turn and go in 
the opposite direction.” One of the characteristics of a 
good melody was learned. 

On another day in September, the following took 
place: 

“Today we are beginning with a piano recital.” Re- 
cordings of Chopin’s Black Key Etude (G-flat major) 
and Revolutionary Etude (C minor) were played as the 
class listened. 


Note: This is the fourth article supplied for the JOURNAL by 
the Committee on Creative Music Projects. Another article will 
appear in an early issue. Personnel of the Committee: Bertha W. 
Bailey, chairman, Peter W. Dykema, Glenn Gildersleeve, Mabelle 
Glenn, Charles Seeger, Roy Welch. 
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“What words can you think of to describe the quali- 
ties and general atmosphere of these two selections? 
What is your own personal reaction to each?” 

“The first one is straightforward, bright, direct, light, 
satisfying. The second has an element of foreboding and 
disturbance, is mystic, melancholy, dark, deep.” 

“The descriptions you have made, give, in general, the 
qualities of the major and minor modes. As your as- 
signment tomorrow, bring a list of well-known composi- 
tions, indicating those which you judge are in minor 
keys and those in major.” 

The titles suggested the next day gave opportunity to 
discuss the types of poetry which seem best in minor, the 
ideas which are best expressed in major, etc. 

Another assignment was to suggest some poems that 
might be expressed in minor, and some in major. Mase- 
field’s Sea Fever, The Solitary Reaper by Wordsworth, 
and Shelley’s Ozymandias were some brought in for 
minor; Whitman’s I Hear America Singing, and Long- 
fellow’s Ship of State, for major. 

Some time later Debussy’s Girl with the Flaxen 
Hair, played as a violin solo by a member of the class, 
was enjoyed by the group. It offered a chance to study 
thirds, major, and minor. The first phrase was sung 
and played by ear, the intervals were analyzed, and the 
two kinds of thirds differentiated. Asked what other 
music they knew that had intervals of thirds in the 
melody, the class easily thought of such pieces as Old 
Black Joe, Without a Song, Blue Danube Waltz. 

After several periods of practice in hearing, singing, 
playing, and writing major and minor thirds, the be- 
ginning of the Blue Danube was sung again. One group 
of the class sang the first tone, another group took the 
second, and the rest sang the third tone. 

“All sing your tones at the same time. How does it 
sound ?” 

“Tt blends.” “It fits together.” 

“That is a sound you have heard all of your lives. It 
is a major triad. How is it made?” 

“A major third and a minor third.” 

After the inversions were heard and sung, the assign- 
ment was given: “As you listen to your radio tonight, 
make a list of tunes which seem to be wholly or partly 
built on the different positions of the major triad.” 

Over There, Auld Lang Syne, The Star-Spangled 
Banner, and the Eroica symphony were suggested. 

An assignment was given to create a tune built en- 
tirely on the tones of one major triad and to be able to 
sing and play it. The first example shows one of the 
tunes brought in. (See page 34.) 

Other questions discussed at this point were: 

“What type of music uses motives built on the triad?” 

“Is any particular subject matter in words more 
suited to chord motives?” 

Another assignment was to improvise a melody, by 
singing or playing, to fit a prescribed background of 
triads. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-FOUR 
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High Points and Turning Points 
in Music Education 


Note: This sketch, dealing with the history of music education 
in the United States from the standpoint of organization and or- 
ganization meetings prior to 1930, was prepared for the M.E.N.C. 
Executive Committee by Associate Executive Secretary Vanett 
Lawler. A similar sketch, covering the period from 1930 to 1943, 
was prepared by C. V. Buttelman, Executive Secretary. Although 
primarily intended to serve no other purpose than to supply essen- 
tial facts in concise form for the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee at the time of its special meeting [February 1943], the 
Committee believes the material is of such interest and impor- 
tance to all music educators that it should be given space in the 
JournAL. In this the Editorial Board heartily concurs, and is 
glad to present the first installment here. The second will follow 
in an early issue.—Epwarp B. Brirer, Chairman of Editorial Board. 


bpm EARLIEST RECORDED MEETINGS of school music 
people date from 1885, when the Department of 
Music of the National Education Association was or- 
ganized. These were the official meetings of school 
music people between 1885 and about the middle of the 
first decade of the new century. 

Late in 1906, P. C. Hayden, supervisor of music in 
Keokuk, Iowa, and editor of the publication School 
Music, invited some thirty people to Keokuk for the 
purpose of discussing his method of teaching sight read- 
ing. Mr. Hayden received excellent response to this 
call, and in the January 1907 issue of School Music the 
following paragraph was printed, signed by twenty-six 
music supervisors : 

“It being almost certain that the annual meeting of the 
N.E.A. will be held in the extreme East or extreme West 
next summer, it seems desirable to hold a meeting of 
school music supervisors in the Middle West. Believing 
in the value of such a conference, and fully intending to 
be present ourselves, the undersigned hereby call for a 
gathering of supervisors of school music to come together 
at Keokuk, Iowa, at some date to be settled later. The 
official board of the N.E.A. will be asked to appoint a 
committee to arrange a program for this conference.” 

It should be noted that the official board of the 
N.E.A. Music Department was in charge of program 
arrangement for the Keokuk meeting. The president of 
the board, Hamlin E. Dogswell, was ill, and therefore 
the vice-president, Frances Elliott Clark, presided at the 
Keokuk meeting, to which 104 persons came for a con- 
ference lasting three days, April 10-12, 1907. Sixteen 
states were represented. The closing session of the 
Keokuk meeting resulted in unanimous vote to effect per- 
manent organization. 

3ecause all the members of the new group were also 
members of the Music Department of the N.E.A., which 
was scheduled to meet in Cleveland in the summer of 
1908, it was voted to hold the next meeting of the new 
group in the spring of 1909. It is interesting to note that 
the N.E.A. meeting in Cleveland in 1908 did not inter- 
rupt the plans of the new organization. The new group 
met in due course in Indianapolis in 1909, and again in 
Cincinnati in 1910, where a constitution and the name 
Music Supervisors National Conference were adopted. 
The Conference did not become officially the Department 
of Music of the N.E.A. until 1940. 

From 1907 through 1926 the Music Supervisors Na- 
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tional Conference held annual meetings, with the excep- 
tion of the one year 1908. Beginning in 1926, the Con- 
ference (renamed the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in 1934) met every other year, with sectional 
meetings in the alternate years as described in a para- 
graph following. 

In 1918, eleven years after the Keokuk meeting, a 
group of music supervisors in the East organized the 
Eastern Music Supervisors Conference, which, as far as 
organization was concerned, was entirely independent 
of the Music Supervisors National Conference. From 
1918 through 1927 the Eastern Music Supervisors Con- 
ference held annual meetings. 

When the National Conference was held in Nashville, 
Tennessee, in the spring of 1922, the Southern Confer- 
ence for Music Education was organized, and annual 
meetings were held independently of the M.S.N.C. be- 
tween the years 1922 and 1927, with the exception of 1925. 

To summarize, there was an organization known as 
the Music Supervisors National Conference meeting an- 
nually from the year 1907 (with the exception of 1908), 
an organization known as the Eastern Music Supervis- 
ors Conference meeting annually beginning with 1918, and 
a third organization, the Southern Conference for Music 
Education, meeting annually beginning with 1922. The 
logic in this forming of sectional organizations was plain: 
the sectional meetings reached many teachers whom the 
national meetings obviously could not. Therefore, at 
the meeting of the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence held in 1925 in Kansas City, the organizations 
merged and adopted the present biennial meeting plan, 
whereby the National Conference convenes in the even- 
numbered years and the Sectional Conferences (renamed 
Division Conferences in 1941) in the odd-numbered 
years. 

Up to that time there was no North Central Confer- 
ence, no Southwestern Conference, no Northwest Con- 
ference, and no California-Western organization as such, 
although a state-wide music education organization had 
been functioning in California for many years. The last 
annual meeting of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference was held in Detroit in 1926, at which time the 
North Central and Southwestern Conferences were 
launched. The Northwest Conference was organized in 
1927 and the California-Western Conference in 1930, 
the latter holding its first meeting in 1931. Since that 
time the Conferences, both national and division, have 
met on schedule, with the exception of 1933, when, due 
to economic difficulties, the Southern and Southwestern 
Conferences were canceled. 

It might be interesting to cite here some of the firsts 
in the Conference: 

(1) The first meeting was held in 1907; it was attended by 
104 persons, of which number 69 became charter members. 


(2) The first constitution and the name Music Supervisors 
National Conference were adopted at the 1910 meeting, with 
150 people in attendance. 
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(3) At the 1910 meeting a decision was made to publish a 
yearbook, and the first one was issued that year under the title 
Journal of Proceedings. In 1931 the title Yearbook was adopted. 
The annual volumes appeared regularly until the 1939-1940 
issue, which combined two years and is the last one issued to 
date. 

(4) Also at the 1910 meeting, the report of a committee of 
ten was made on “Standardization of Sight Reading.” The 
meeting also was the occasion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five to “formulate a course in high-school music, in- 
cluding chorus work, history and musical appreciation, harmony, 
etc., that shall be worthy of equal credit with other high-school 
studies.” 

(5) The subject of high-school orchestras was first dis- 
cussed formally by the Conference at the 1913 meeting in 
Rochester. 

(6) The 1913 meeting was also the occasion for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to select songs for community singing. 
This was not alone to provide a body of songs for community 
singing, but to supply a definite list of carefully selected songs 
(eighteen was the number first agreed upon) which all people 
should be asked and encouraged to sing and learn by heart, both 
words and music, as the foundation of a sort of folk culture of 
singing among our people. 

(7) At the 1914 meeting in Minneapolis, the question of 
issuing a quarterly bulletin as the official organ of the Confer- 
ence was first discussed. Volume I, Number 1, of the Music 
Supervisors Bulletin appeared that same year. With the next 
season of publication, 1915-1916, the name was changed to 
Music Supervisors Journal. In 1919-1920 a fifth issue was added, 
and in 1934-1935, a sixth. In line with the change in the name 
of the Conference, the name of the magazine became Music 
Educators Journal with the September 1934 issue. 

(8) In 1915 at Pittsburgh, with 350 people in attendance, 
informal, or community, singing was introduced as a part of 
the meeting; this marked the beginning of lobby sings in the 
Conference. 

(9) At the 1916 meeting in Lincoln, Nebraska, the first su- 
pervisors chorus was organized. 

(10) The 1917 meeting in Grand Rapids was the occasion 
for a demonstration of instrumental music in the grade schools. 
Another feature of the meeting was the establishment of round 
tables as a means of solving the problem of unwieldiness which 
had resulted from the natural expansion of the organization. 

(11) The 1918 meeting in Evansville took the advance step 
of electing an Educational Council of ten members. This body 
is now known as the Research Council. 

(12) The 1919 meeting in St. Louis was the occasion for 
the first report of the Educational Council. The records also 
bring to light the fact that at the 1919 meeting it was reported 
that the Music Supervisors Journal had been sent free to all 
individuals known to be associated with public-school music 
teaching. Nine thousand copies were distributed that year. This 
is an interesting commentary. 

(13) The 1920 meeting in Philadelphia was attended by 1,242 
people, an increase of more than 92 per cent over attendance at 
the 1919 meeting. Total membership for 1919-1920 was 1,417, 
an increase of more than 100 per cent over 1918-1919 member- 
ship. Analysis would probably indicate that two things were 
responsible for this growth in both membership and attendance: 
(a) general reorganization in the field of education following the 
First World War, and (b) the fact that the national meeting 
was held in the Eastern part of the country and was virtually 
a combination meeting of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference and the Eastern Music Supervisors Conference. 

(14) In 1921, at the St. Joseph, Missouri, meeting, the Super- 
visors Orchestra was introduced. Here we see instrumental 
music beginning the upgrade, so to speak. 

(15) The 1922 meeting in Nashville demonstrated further 
and more convincingly the possibilities in instrumental work. 
Seventy-five student players traveled from Richmond, Indiana, 
to give a demonstration, and two important standing committees 
were appointed, one on instrumental music and one on vocal. 


(16) The 1925 meeting in Kansas City saw the beginning of 
a subdivision in the Conference structure, with the adoption of 
the biennial meeting plan. 


(17) The 1926 meeting in Detroit marks a highlight in the 
history of the Conference, inasmuch as it was at this meeting 
that the first National High School Orchestra was presented. 
The orchestra numbered 225 players and represented 121 orches- 
tras from more than thirty states. As a result of this beginning, 
the following year the National High School Orchestra, num- 
bering 275 players, representing thirty-eight states, and with a 
nucleus of 100 players from the orchestra of the year before at 
Detroit, appeared in Dallas, Texas, before the Department of 
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THe Music Educators National Conference and 
its subsidiary organizations have made an out- 
standing contribution to the war effort through 
their activities in the War Savings Program. Their 
Victory Concerts have sold millions of dollars of 
Bonds and Stamps. But dollars and cents cannot 
measure the lift which has been given to our national 
morale and the increased understanding of war 
finance which their activities have engendered. In 
school and community the influence of the music 
educators has become an increasingly constructive 


force. 
DANIEL MELCHER, 
Acting Chairman, Education Section, 
War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department. 











Superintendence of the N.E.A. The playing of the students im- 
pressed the superintendents as profoundly as it had the super- 
visors at Detroit, and the status of school music rose in the 
minds of the superintendents accordingly. Out of the notable 
discussions engaged in by the superintendents in this connection, 
came a set of resolutions in which was made this statement: 
“We favor the inclusion of music in the curriculum on an equality 
with other basic subjects.” 

(18) The 1928 meeting in Chicago introduced the National 
High School Chorus of nearly 500 boys and girls recruited from 
nearly every state in the Union. 

We see from the foregoing that the history of the 
Conference is similar to the history of anything new, 
whether it is a business, a professional organization, or a 
Government as large as that of the United States: a 
series of changes is inevitable, and these changes are 
based on the needs and circumstances of the times. 

Between the years 1907 and 1930 there had grown up 
a complex organization with all of the work done on a 
voluntary basis. There was no permanent business of- 
fice, no permanent publication office. The business of 
the Conference was handled by mail between the offices 
of the presidents and the treasurers. The publications 
of the Conference followed the editors around, so to 
speak. If the editor of the Journal was on the staff of 
the University of Wisconsin, then the Journal was pub- 
lished in Madison; if the editor was at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, the Journal was published from this 
point, and so on. 

For a few years prior to 1930 the Journal and the an- 
nual Journal of Proceedings were published at Ithaca, 
New York. Some of the Conference records were in 
Ithaca, and there was some equipment there, including 
stencils, publication files, etc. It became evident in this 
period that a new routine was the order of the day, and 
therefore during the administration of 1929-1930 a com- 
mittee on business administration was appointed, whose 
deliberations in 1930 resulted in (a) a new constitution, 
and (b) the setting up of a fully equipped Conference 
headquarters office, with a paid staff. 

All of these changes and developments, made to ad- 
just to the expansion and increasing stature of the Con- 
ference between 1907 and 1930, seem very logical as we 
review them from the vantage point of time, but we 
should remember that there were without question some 
periods when the people responsible for them could not 
be sure that the steps they were taking were right steps, 
and that naturally they had to base their decisions on 
what had gone before as well as on their hope and faith 
in the future. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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The strength and beauty of a great people is here expressed in brilliant settings. 
modern-day Russian music is represented, with English texts by Milton Pascal and John Alan Houghton. 


SERIES ONE 


SSA _ A Cappella 


W3122 OH ZGHEE, ZGHEE!................ rn 
Russian Folk Song 
W3125 I HAVE LOTS OF GOLD!................ .15 


Russian Folk Song 


SSA _ with Piano Accompaniment 


W3lll DONT GO GRITAIUI. .... 2.2.22. cece ceeee ld 
Ukrainian Folk Song 


SATB with Piano Accompaniment 


2 Bi 
Russian Folk Song 

EF <TR See pee eer 15 
Vladimir Zakharoff 

W3140 GLORY... An ancient Patriotic Russian Song 


in a setting by Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff for 
Chorus with Orchestral Accompaniment or with 
a Two Piano Accompaniment 

Choral Parts Only .15 Two Piano Score. 2.00 
Full Score...... 3.00 Comp. Orch. Parts 6.00 


TTBB_ with Piano Accompaniment 


SERIES TWO 


,- | Ear 16 
Russian Folk Song 

ee ns, ns Sits wdeneidewnesseeus 15 
Vladimir Zakharoft 

SSA _ Three Part 

W3149 GALLOP FASTER MY HORSES........... 16 
Bakeleinikoff-Stone 

Ey SN oo cn ceawckseuesecedvnuawen Bi 
Pokrass-Stone 

co + a. o> > Saree oa 
Traditional-Stone 

EE, ns. ce cendivnngecaixeuns 15 
Cartoung-Stone 

W3131 WHY ARE YOU BLINKING YOUR EYES?.. .15 
Shiskin-Stone 
SATB Four Part Mixed 

W3161 A COSSACK SONG....... aw 
Dzerzhinsky-Stone 

W3145S GALLOP FASTER, MY HORSES.......... 16 
Bakeleinikoff-Stone 

EE 1 oe a a ely nal Walerbab a medwa ey 15 


Pokrass-Stone 

















THE GREAT HEART 


resenting (JF RUSSIA IN MUSIC 
THE GREGORY STONE CHORAL SERIES 


W3123 


W3128 


W3136 


W3118 


W3138 
W3119 
W3112 
W3114 


W3115 


W3124 
W3135 


W3116 


W3157 


W3158 


W3160 


W3153 


W3156 


W3130 


W3162 


M. WITMARK & SONS e RCA BUILDING e RADIO CITY ¢ NEW YORK 











Folk, traditional and 


SATB A Cappella 


OH ZGHEE, ZGHEE! 

Russian Folk Song 

Be I aah head 6-4: ye Ses i kia is ae 
(with Sop. Alto and Tenor Solos) 

Russian Folk Song 

SONG OF THE MEADOW oO) ae 16 
L. Knipper 

IN DEFENSE OF OUR LAND............. 15 
Daniel and Dimitri Pokrass 

(A Modern Russian Song) 
rare 16 
Russian Folk Song 

EKH LAPTI (with Soprano Solo).......... 16 
Russian Folk Song 

Og | ree 16 
Ukrainian Folk Song 

THE COSSACK’S FAREWELL............. 18 
Ukrainian Folk Song 


ROUMANIAN DANCE SONG............. 16 
Roumanian Folk Song 


TTBB_ A Cappella 


ee i. vec naeceeescedece 16 
Russian Folk Song 


SONG OF THE MEADOW LAND......... 18 
L. Knipper 


Ukrainian Folk + A 


THE MARKET PLACE AT KIEV........... .18 
(A Cappella) Traditional-Stone 

THE MEADOW (Polianka)............... .20 
(A Cappella) Traditional-Stone 

ON THE YOKE....... sata ee tener otc) a 
Nikolaievsky-Stone 

A RUSSIAN GYPSY SONG.. eastees . ae 





Pokrass-Stone 

UKRAINIAN WEDDING SONG 

(With Baritone Solo) 

(A Cappella) 

Traditional-Stone 

WHY ARE YOU BLINKING YOUR EYES?.. .15 
Shishkin-Stone 


TTBB Four Part Male 


A COSSACK SONG. 
Dzerzhinsky-Stone 


12 
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Camp and Sea and Oversea 








pst PLACE in this month’s installment of letters from Camp 
and Sea and Oversea goes to Sgt. Frederick E. Mills. When 
last heard from, Sgt. Mills was in Australia. Now he writes 
to us from “Somewhere in the Southwest Pacific’ under date of 
September 2: 


T LAST BIT of news you received from me came from “down 
under” in Australia. At this writing I am far removed from 
civilization as we know it. Since the JouRNAL readers may be 
interested in native music, I will attempt to send a few items of 
interest on this subject. In general the native culture here is of 
a high order. Their decorative work is quite beautiful, particu- 
larly the work with native wood. My first musical treat came 
one day when some native workers relaxed from their duties long 
enough to sing and dance. The missions here have taught some 
hymns, and I was relieved to discover that the hymns were well 
chosen. After some pursuasion the natives began singing. I 
expected at the most a fair rendition in unison. What I heard 
was a beautiful performance in four parts! Their voices blended 
very well, and while these people lack some of the depth of tone 
which is characteristic of the Negro race, there was a softness 
about the tone which I find difficult to describe. It is some- 
thing I never heard in any race of people. Their procedure in 
getting started was most interesting. They were always careful 
to group themselves according to the parts and depended on one 
voice to lead them into each phrase. This leading voice was the 
highest voice, and as nearly as I could determine, sang a tenor 
part with the others. Thus, from a simple hymn, these natives 
had built a beautiful arrangement, retaining the basic structure 
but improving the whole with native embellishments. 

Fortunately, I have been able to carry a musical instrument 
into this area, and it proved quite a curiosity to the natives. 
Can you imagine an American soldier accompanying a group of 
fifteen native voices in the singing of Onward Christian Soldiers 
and other hymns? 

As you can expect, my curiosity to hear some of their native 
songs was very great, and again after much persuasion (these 
natives are a very modest people) they sang some of their songs. 
The key of E Minor seems to be the prominent tonality. I am 
enclosing a few bars of a song which seemed a kind of greeting 
song to the “dim-dim,” or white soldier: 














The English translation seemed to be “Hell-o—Dim Dim — — — 


etc.” My native vocabulary is so limited that I was unable to 
get more than this main thought. I trust it will be of some 
interest. 


I had intended to tell of the native dances and the drums, but 
this account has already reached a dangerous length. Out of 
sympathy for the censor I will close—FrrpertcK E. MItts, Set., 
35403582, 710 Sig. Co. (Unit 2), A.P.O. 928, c/o Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ie MY WORK as music supervisor in Pampa, Texas, last year, 
I used some valuable materials which came from the M.E.N.C. 
office, in connection with community sings. I am now working 
in Special Services in the Army and would like to do something 
similar with our groups of men and girls in this camp. As my 
material is not available, I would like to find out what I can 
procure through the headquarters office. If there is any ex- 
pense I would be glad to cover it, but I would like to have the 
material as soon as possible. Please let me know how my mem- 
bership stands. I want to continue to receive the Journat for I 
know it will be helpful to me in my work here. — HeLen M. 
Martin, Lt.. WAC Co., Camp Abbott, Bend, Oregon. 


Moor RutH CHENEY STREETER, Director of the U. S. Marine 
"* Corps Women’s Reserve, has announced the adoption of an 
official marching song. Of course the Marine Hymn (“From the 
Halls of Montezuma”) will continue to be the official hymn for 
the men and women members of the Corps, but the women will 
also have a song of their own. The new song, March of the 
Women Marines, was written by two members of the U. S 
Marine Band—Musicians Second Class Emil Grasser and Louis 
Saverino. The words were written by Musician Grasser (at the 
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left in the picture on this page), now in his tenth year as 
bassoonist and violist with the band. Musician Saverino (next), 
who wrote the music, came with the band four years ago from 
the Eastman School of Music and the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Oh yes, the girls! They are Pfc. Shirley Beach of 
Springfield, Mass., and Corp. Leona Pahl of Great Falls, Mont. 
The picture is reproduced from an official U. S. Marine Corps 
photograph. 


AM VERY HAPPY to know that I will continue to receive the 

Music Epucators JOURNAL, and that my membership will be 
held for me. The articles, advertisements, and information in- 
cluded in the JourNAL help me a great deal, not only to keep in 
contact with my old profession, but help me with my new pro- 
fession—that of Army bandmaster. The problems of an Army 
bandmaster are the same in many ways as those of the school- 
band leader, for most bandsmen in the Army are not profes- 
sionals but rather amateurs with school experience. I would 
like to add that these former school musicians are often more 
experienced in band work — music reading, marching drills and 
formations, as well as playing—than some of the old-time pro- 
fessionals. So, all in all, service bands are Class A musical or- 
ganizations—MATTHEW ALTSCHULER, Bandmaster Warrant Of- 
ficer, 378 & 379 Air Force Bands, Miami Beach Training Base, 
Miami Beach, Fla. (Formerly of West Virginia.) 


WwAs very pleased to learn that my membership in the Con- 

ference would continue as long as I was in the service. I 
always considered it a great privilege to belong to such an 
organization, membership in which brought me many benefits 
while I was teaching, and I can assure you that when I return 
to the music teaching field again I shall retain my membership in 
the Conference and give of my services wholeheartedly in fur- 
thering its aims and policies. 

I know that all of us music teachers who have gone into the 
service are mighty proud of the way in which the music pro- 
grams are being carried on in the schools today in the face of 
almost overwhelming difficulties. Since I have come into the 
service and seen the great desire on the part of most soldiers 
to make music of some kind, I’m more convinced than ever that 
music must and will be an integral part of every school’s cur- 
riculum.—ArTHUR L. REpDNER, Pfc., 1318th S.U.—D.E.M.L. Sec. 
(1), Barr. 1335, Camp Pickett, Va. (Formerly of Blossburg, Pa.) 
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The first group to be graduated from the Central Signal Corps Replacement Training Center Band. 
Camp Crowder buildings in the background. 


HE PICTURES on this and the opposite page supplement the 

article on page 46, which gives the official story of the two 
new band-training centers established by the War Department 
under the general supervision of the Army’s Special Service 
Division, of which Lt. Col. Howard C. Bronson is music officer. 
The band pictured above is comprised of the members of the 
first class to be graduated from the band-training section—one of 
nineteen training units—of the Central Signal Corps Replace- 
ment Training Center at Camp Crowder, Missouri. Director of 
the band and chief of the band section is Captain Joseph E. 
Skornicka. 

The picture at the bottom of the page, showing the second 
group to finish the nine-week course described in the article on 
page 46, was made at the time of the coast-to-coast broadcast 
which highlighted the graduation ceremonies. 

On the opposite page are scenes from the band section of the 
Quartermaster Replacement Training Center at Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia. The pictures illustrate three of the many phases of the 
training every one of the musicians receives, in addition to his 
intensive course with the Replacement Center band. You should 
recognize music educator colleagues in these pictures — also 
former members of first-rank symphony orchestras, famous dance 
bands, and members of college musical organizations. Instructor 
of the baton class is Sgt. Anthony P. Ingham, formerly music 
director at Westfield (N. J.) High School. Sgt. Thomas Merr- 
man, at the piano in the middle picture, is unabashed with big- 
name players from such outfits at Reisman’s, Waring’s, the Phila- 
delphia Symphony, and Jack Dempsey’s and La Conga night 
clubs—to mention a miscellaneous few! Leading the singing 
group—all of whose members in civilian days belonged to equally 
diversified types of instrumental organizations, by the way, in- 


cluding the Boston Symphony—is Sgt. John Duro, who before 
going into the Army “business” was a music instructor at the 
University of Syracuse. 


Src I have been in the Army I have found that music is one 
of the best things for morale, just as we always said it was 
when we were teaching school. The music gives a person a lift 
in spirit which can be felt in every fiber of his being. Of course 
every one agrees that it makes a world of difference when on 
the march whether or not the band is playing. . . . There is a much 
larger percentage of soldiers than I thought there would be who 
are fond of classical music. I believe a lot of this is due to the 
Music Educators National Conference which, through the In- 
strumental Affairs Committee, stepped up the instrumental music 
program in the schools twenty-five or more years ago. After 
the war I plan to take up music where I left off if it is possible. 
While in the Army I intend to get as much practice as I can. 
Now most of us have just had an interruption from our profes- 
sions and careers to tend to some bad business——W. H. BAKER, 
a/c 18138037, Group O, Sqdn. 227, AAFPTS-SAACC, San An- 


tonio, Texas. 


Qe ORGANIZATION has always been pledged to the building 
of morale. Continuing memberships and JouRNAL sub- 
scriptions for Conference members in the armed forces is cer- 
tainly a very practical step in that direction. I am in the Post 
Band at Fort Sheridan, and at present am doing my bit in this 
morale-building effort by playing French horn in the band and 
helping out with the organ or piano in the chapel. — ‘KENNETH 
Kaye, Pvt., Post Band, 1622 S.U., Fort Sheridan, III. 


The band section’s second graduating class at Central Signal Corps Replacement Training Center 
celebrated with a coast-to-coast broadcast. 
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Guest conductor was Lt. Col. Bronson. 
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AM GLAD to hear that the Conference is keeping us in the 

membership roster while we are on temporary leave from 
our school duties to take care of this disagreeable but necessary 
job. I was instructor of instrumental music with the Tulare 
(Calif.) County Schools for two years before enlisting in the 
U. S. Coast Guard. Then I was with the Alameda (Calif.) 
Coast Guard Band prior to my appointment to the Coast Guard 
Academy. Now I am one of five officers aboard a 175-foot Coast 
Guard cutter—Reep L. Apams, Ensign, U.S.C.G., Box No. 12, 
Naval Section Base, Newport, R. I. 


| LIKEWISE am disappointed to know that my name is among 
those who have not paid their dues for 1943. It is due to two 
things: first, I enlisted in the armed forces last October ; (second) 
that fact with my many home responsibilities which I, as a 
private, must take care of, makes it impossible for me to afford 
to pay dues. It seems as though the Music Educators National 
Conference is the only one that has completely forgotten its 
members who are in the service and has not carried them along, 
so to speak. This is regrettable because when we men were 
able to be members, our dues were always paid promptly. I 
am now in officers’ school and in October will be connected 
with Special Services of the Government in which music plays 
a large part, as you know. I intend to rejoin the Conference 
after the war. 

{The loyal Conference member who delivered the foregoing re- 
buke to the Conference for having forgotten him overlooked the 
fact that he forgot the Conference! Under the circumstances, 
he and the members of his family can certainly be forgiven for 
failing to remember such an item as that of sending a note to 
the Conference headquarters when there are so many more 
pressing matters which require attention in the interim of 
change from civilian to military life. And we are sure that this 
correspondent has fully forgiven the Conference for sending him 
the letter calling attention to the fact that his dues were not paid 
for the current year, for everything is now in order—the records 
at the headquarters office are up-to-date and his name is in the 
members-in-service roster. ] 


AM HAPPY indeed that my membership will be continued in 

the M.E.N.C. until after the duration. During normal times 
this organization was very important to me in that it kept me 
up on all the latest information concerning music education. 
During these war times it will be more important in this same 
respect, as I will be away from music education entirely and will 
rely on the M.E.N.C. to keep me posted on all matters concern- 
ing music education. 

I am fortunate in being in the 36lst A.A.F. Band, stationed at 
Patterson Field, Ohio. My duties in the band are those of 
drummer, tenor soloist, and librarian, and I might say these keep 
me fairly busy. 

Good luck to you and to M.E.N.C.—James S. Huston, Set. 
(Formerly of Dayton, Ohio.) 


Prrase EXPRESS my appreciation to the Board for continuing 

my membership in the M.E.N.C. The Journat always re- 
ceives my keenest interest—more so now than ever before be- 
cause it keeps me in touch with activities in our field. I wish 
the Conference a highly successful year in the good work that 
is being carried on—ALtver W. Rutn, Cpl., H. & S. Company, 
650th Engineer Topographic Bn., Camp White, Ore. (For- 
merly of Hazen, N. D.) 


pen fifty copies of the Service Version of the National Anthem 
were forwarded to me here this past week, and I want to 
thank you for them. You may be sure that these leaflets will be 
widely used in our programs here at Ethan Allen, to which pro- 
grams they will contribute much—M. E. Van Nostranp, Jr., 
yr nag Hdqrs., 84th Ordnance M.M. Bn. (Q), Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt. 


I" IS NECESSARY to hold for the January JourNAL the roster of 

M.E.N.C.. members in the armed forces, space limitations 
making it impracticable to include the list in this issue, as orig- 
inally planned. We continue to remind readers that all M.E.N.C. 
members in the military services and auxiliary organizations are 
retained in our membership and JourNAL files without cost for 
the duration. Information regarding music educators in the 
armed forces and related organizations is invited; such informa- 
tion should be sent to M.E.N.C. headquarters, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Three typical scenes from the band- 
training unit of Camp Lee’s Quartermaster 
Replacement Training Center. 

(U. S. Army Photos) 






































THE PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA SERIES 


N. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED FOR SCHOOL USE 
By 
CLIFFORD PAGE, FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN, LOUIS 


ADOLPHE COERNE, KARL RISSLAND, AND OTHERS 


Here is an eminently successful series of smaller works 


in musicianly and expertly devised arrangements for 


school 


orchestras. Chosen from classic and later 


sources, and covering an extended range of mood, it 


in 


everywhere. 


toto has won an enviable place with educators 
Arrangements are available for full or 


small orchestra with piano, as desired, with the ex- 


ception of those designated as only for strings. Of 


special importance is the fact that most of the series 


can be performed effectively by strings and piano 


alone, if necessary. A booklet of sample pages from 


the series will be sent upon request. 


Lo] 


“I 


10. 


20. 


ne AE ee Awake, Awake! 
Grant-Schaefer, G. A............March of the Boy Scouts 
EIN Gn is nae cubed hanunddnidaeedaccs Gavotte célébre 
ee Enchantment 
a en ae Pensée 
Dono icdnccicccdcdctcscsecces Exaltation 
Se ne See ee Gavotte and Musette 
ee i os cee eueeabee Valse lente 
Campra, Bach, Monsigny { Five Early Classics 
Haydn, and Mozart §j{°**"**"**’ \ for String Orchestra 
Dussek, Beethoven, Schubert } { Five Later Classics 
Mendelssohn, and Ries atic. (for String Orchestra 
GEE Wii cc cnnwesvsesesancuen Sérénade Mexicaine 
Huerter, Charles.......................-A Tender Thought 
ee eee Minuet, from Symphony in Eb 
I A i et i Largo (from Xerxes) 
Lawarus, Gustave..........ccccccccccccccccceskumting Song 
Pe sadbeendsisncadraceennicgaccsesehe Rakoczy March 
Brake, JGhGMMS. .....0000ccccces Hungarian Dance, No. 5 
I Tice, Winn condecuaswecesesscasanne Turkish March 
L STR, PUR. occ ccc cccccccccces Moment Musical, No. 3 
I NR vccnnsedindncseussthaauesnian Capriccio, in A 
Bizet, Georges............. Intermezzo (L’Arlesienne Suite) 
Scharwenka, Xaver................. Barcarolle, in G minor 
ea ine inlaid edna Three Morris Dances 
es: Ge Wee Cvcescccccccces Gavotte (Paris and Helen) 

















25. Schubert, Franz.......... Ballet Music, No. 2 (Rosamunde) 
Te CA, Bi Wi iveasidcccivccsacccuted Country Dance, in C 
Bs TRB BH Bcc ccccccscecsccsesecscssese Bourree, in G minor 
Th, FRR, Bs Bocca cccsccccces Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2 
29. Bolzoni and Valensin............. Two Minuets for Strings 
30. Borodin, Cui, ’ §{ Four Russian Numbers 
Karganoff, and Kopyloff §'****** (for String Orchestra 
31. Bach, J. S.......... boy Big Pn aay os 
32. Ref, Jenchia.........00. Romance in F (Original key, D) 
Se. HN, Wie Bac icccnccics Four Pieces for String Orchestra 
34. Rimsky-Korsakoff, N..........................-Song of India 
35 x Chopin, ; } —. y Four Modern Classics 
umann, and Grieg (for String Orchestra 
A Festal March, in C 
Sh SE BE ondecstaninendmecdennaieil Gavotte, in D minor 
38. Brahms, Johannes............... Two Waltzes, from Op. 39 
= (SS er Trepak (Nutcracker Suite) 
lr, Reinbl.. f RPe  Stng ren 
Ee. Fy We skcdcsscctsissiccenions Down the Country Lane 
i I BI binisunnnsnenindceseetensebenseneusaiien Tyrolienne 
©. a Jn | Tao ies Sige Oren 
Rubinstein, Anton) (Music of the Spheres, Op. 17, No. 2 
44. Bornschein, Franz................0 Arcadian Suite, Part 1 
1. Dance of the South Wind 
2. Silver Birches 
45. Bornschein, Franz..................- Arcadian Suite, Part 2 
3. June Moon 
4. Candlelight Dance 
Sh, Be, Gas ccccvvisscanes Scherzo (Little Canon), Op. 35 
7. Te, Tn oc. os acccccceess Felicitation (valse lente) 
48. Veracini, F. M. 7 \iare0 for String Orchestra: 
Handel, F Hornpipe 
49. Wellesley, Arthur........... Les Jabawauks (Danse Russe) 
$0. Hayda, Joseph...{ Four, Movements, from String Quartets 
is: Sy ly MP aneneandcivnccccancnadeantan Majesty of the Deep 





Mr. Randolph’s book 
designed for ambitioy 
with musical appeal, 
esting range of t 
Friendship; 
Hunting We Will Go 
Beethoven; Where’er 
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THE DITSON ALBUMS OF 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS 


A series of excellent books which, with the exception of The 
Ditson Album of Piarto Solos, has been prepared and edited 


by Mr. N. Clifford Page. The content of each book is well 
suited to the instrument for which it was intended, and the 
arrangements throughout, simple and effective for the uses 
of young musicians, are especially adaptable to the varied 
musical projects of any school. Arrangements of a number 
of the best sellers in the catalogs of the Oliver Ditson Co. 
are included. Piano accompaniments are provided. 


THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF ‘CELLO SOLOS 


CONTENTS 

6 cn cccnavtnthkehebieaiechieniareenaaeeeee Bach-Gounod 
I iain t a cilia ih ce eiiaE anand channel Schubert 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.................-.eeesee. Bland 
Me TR 6.600060000ecccdennendeesesnsancsesscessenecsste Bartlett 
SE Sa a cnccccenscavcvantcanceusdovevesetsucess Reinecke 
re ere Te aseneanaa Cowles 
IN ino cs ccasteecccesesenacssecenenetad Gabriel- Marie 
OS Rr er Handel 

Massenet 


Melody, Op. 10, No. 5 


Nina (Tre Giorni)... Pergolese 








i i oc cc anades eelaheasetaeeaen alkene eheneell aure 
EL eink d ceeviksonsgaseasevessuewndedcepiensvengs Thomé 
Same Wreemeet Werden, Ge. BB. o06escccscccccvccccscecces Davidoff 
Sweet Evening Star (from Tannhauser)............... Wagner 
Price (Complete), 75 cents 
THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF CLARINET SOLOS 
(2ND CLARINET PART AVAILABLE) 
CONTENTS 
BS Be: Pare Gk Fa iis sen civsaccsssanvecc von Flotow 
Be BEE oink kcacownn¥iusens bec éccccnceanshstsasesesced Cadman 
PE ns ccucpintdciaabdenkbsnsedceagnhsinheeN Schubert 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny..............-..sseeeeees Bland 
EL “dnc cicekcdkenmbiaieasenekenneeiseennscqewns Pestalozza 
Country Gardens (Morris Dance).................. Old English 
Si dicdasvddrkuenacedenesdanesshuqeesebaneenees Brahms 
PEE winincutanstisewweteuseerueetatensneseneh eee Bartlett 
PT cetipnmsghied vecncsgit adenine ecnckasounnuesaeeehen Massenet 
Frere rrr se Tenney Cowles 
CS ND on i cacancencndasessensasneneseusanaebenene Mozart 
Goin’ Home (from the New World Symphony). .Dvordk- Fisher 
Irish Air from County Derry...............sseseeeees Irish Tune 
i CD gic cncnseeses<cccidevtencsasnceses Gabriel- Marie 
La Sorella (Spanish March La Mattchiche)........ Borel-Clerc 
Songs My Mother Taught Me...................00+0e008 Dvorak 
The Sweetest Slery Meet TEis,........ccccsccccsvcgeccceces Stults 
Price (Complete), $1.00 
2nd Clarinet Part, 40 cents 
THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF CORNET SOLOS 
(2ND CORNET PART AVAILABLE) 
CONTENTS 

EE i. iitccinvssstidescenseineheeneeevnowentinnn Mullen 
Be IE cicsdaricninds secadeancesenepeesisousssscavanl Cadman 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny...............-.--0+seeees Bland 
a Sree CAGE ERA TERROR Ree Cae Bartlett 
IE, hoccceast cies wcnsencecpwetadachesceceesiacseeenged Cowles 
Ri. s sc acncncsectanessheesedsseekesaneeenl Smith 
eT ns. ian cebis o0b6se eee aneNieneansadhene bee Trotére 
ED ioc 0h 60 b54sdeecunnseuncererseenedsccessensasineed Handel 
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THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF FLUTE SOLOS 





CONTENTS 

Oe IS i icntine ee cendonnsesdsnseesensd idee seuieseniees Cadman 
SE cxancsncuctsnestahibokinespenedesasepnniaanel Pestalozza 
Country ms (Morris Dance) i 
Entr’acte Gavotte (from Mignon) 

PU, GO, Bie Tis. Decco cece ssscesccscccccccesece 

In the Woods and Fields—Polka PR cccienicavepesseas Pehel 
RD Fs vnc ccccccccascosicncescoveesvesvesces Popp 
Menuet (from L’Arlesienne Suite, No. 2)................- Bizet 
Pasterale Gram The Praghet)....ccccccs ccccescscses Meyerbeer 
Pizzicati (from the ~— i redsecnecansreceseeen Delibes 
ee SE RT ere Grieg 
Soirée Russe (National * Melodies) Cvunuaadbiuabiedndsasenie Popp 
The Sweetest Story Ever Told........cccccccccscccccvcecee sSeues 
WE 0056060 66500s en teneecaseeinsdsiakeudcensenisesen Albeniz 

Price (Complete), $1.00 
THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF FRENCH HORN SOLOS 
CONTENTS 

DP SE, + ct ccertcibtntedeeheshepanisacbihadvadsrseseute Bartlett 
ae ee ee Gy Fi oi ccs consvcncssicccsoed von’ Flotow 
PE EE Sivccticcbmbadehedascscusseackawesantseayinnel Cadman 
EE cei hited cbeitneeiedminnuaindes cdbusansscsenigd Schubert 
Call Me Thine Own (from I’Clair).................ceee0 Halévy 
ND iedicitnnddscqubendusane weasdswsnncesedauayes Brahms 
Dost Thou Know That Fair Land? (from Mignon)....Thomas 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.......... Old English Air 
ED. onn5b554csnned tabneRdesisdndaWedensseevabeecrered Cowles 
Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair.............. eisai Foster 
pO | re Perr mere English Hunting Song 
Nocturne (from A Midsummer Night’s Dream)..Mendelssohn 
SE EF era Mendelssohn 
CEE, tices baneceeedesunbaee<s0keend tesedebenensseuetede Titl 
Songs My Mother Taught Me.......................... Dvorak 
SE Ue I Hn ddnedscchsenescccisevccesseuveecsssecuen Bohm 
Tee Beentast Beery Tere Tees asc cccccsvcccccccescscesce Stults 


Then You’ll Remember Me (from The Bohemian Girl)... Balfe 
Price (Complete), $1.00 


THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF PIANO SOLOS 





CONTENTS 
eR I: iaik4- 55. n18K0k5K banesbssunexascesdotabenuen Griebel 
BE EE Wank 5 6566 d0 chads cnnssvesseisesneressetnaneees Cadman 
ID oiciixesnsd$iceneens149000se0esesiguneone Kirtland 
EE isd idhcaedsbiaeke ied ooteseneauedjsseeasbenne Lemont 
The Cathedral at Twilight ... Wagness 
Tee GOR GE BPEBic ccc cccccccccccvececccccess ..Brouwers 
fe IE 5 6 iehbh564044d454545460005800800s0eeRREE Bartlett 
EE REND. towsccccccovensevessonssestentoawes Kohlmann 
EE disc kqcnpesetssdctencskstbeeseasscouneeeeieeeenl Cowles 
SE Adobo n609000000.04604.00c080nn05nseese eesteouses Manney 
PE i siis.nrirn- 660006066 cnnnsivnssdvacndeesescenetpenensen Kern 
os ic cd chon cecdianeneeneiabedsegeess Williams 
I on 6:5 40609 6605560005080000RsNeeesaweNneane Federer 
, <r eer errr esis ee Matthews 
I, ib cnuncedsinenesetrinsaheersncemeneee Engelmann 
I nck caneencaesesin een oanssshenbsacesneosseati King 
PR HE bs ssa cucdrcudiscnsscasenessdesenseseosennes Grunn 


Price, $1.00 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF SOLOS 
FOR TROMBONE OR BARITONE 


CONTENTS 
Bi IE sini ncdndnsnaanysieserisarescceunsstsconesss Cadman 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny................ pnngension Bland 
Deep River (Negro Spiritual)..................0500 Arr. Fisher 
Down Deep Within the Cellar...................seeeeees Fischer 
Me IE Situ kd ecenndnseinsexaeheksosenassadavenesnvasees Bartlett 
PEED cnc cecpknecesduadeiesia cen sbicbndesadseennneuege” Cowles 
Goin’ Home (from the New World Symphony). .Dvorak- Fisher 
The Heart Bowed Down (from The Bohemian Girl)..... Balfe 
Here’s to You (Toreador Song from Carmen)............ Bizet 
S i) - ” 2m T Terre Hon “ihbies Trotére 
I Se SN BI 6 09:0 5605600644 6600000086e0ssanees Molloy 
The Old Home Down on the Farm............... Lawneked Harlow 
CE eT FI ov cc se vccwesescteveccesoasccces Perret Lohr 
NE IE is bas 5 nts crue pede Rddedesnneckeeseneecgresede Faure 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep..................0.065 Knight 
Be TE, FI oan 6c cc kgacitececscacasvncasesicoticcacessve Bullard 
Sweet Evening Star (from Tannhauser)................ Wagner 
Fie Bweetest Beary Beer Tea... cccccccvccccsecggecccovas Stults 


Price (Complete), $1.00 





THE DITSON ALBUM OF CORNET SOLOS 


(Contents Continued from Preceding Column) 


p en ee re rr Sullivan 
es canis dasced eaesabacneikeensa hese beasaeusaseens Faure 
NS EE re er ener en ere Rollinson 
nes ack ia dane needs se heeiatdenwis enseentell Schubert 
The Sweetest Stery Ever Tald.........ccccccccccsecvccccoes Stults 
SR TD Fa in nkh cc eisisineccsscssvcccgaenryse Rollinson 


Price (Complete), 75 cents 
2nd Cornet Part, 40 cents 
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Song Writing in a Junior College 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FIVE 


As the students became able through practice to play the chord 
background themselves, they were encouraged to break up the 
chords into different styles of accompaniments to suit different 
types of words, moods, and atmospheres. For example, a mili- 
tary march, a Spanish dance, and styles of accompaniments for 
some of Kipling’s poems were done. 

A similar activity which helped to build a background for 
writing melodies was introduced by the question, “What hymns 
did you sing in church last Sunday?” 

After singing several hymns in four parts, 
Fathers was mentioned and sung. 

“What happens in the last phrase?” 

“Tt comes down the scale.” 

“Can you think of any other tunes that use the scale either up 
or down?” 

“Joy to the World, and Beethoven's First Symphony.” 


God of Our 
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Example No. 1. 


Many tunes were analyzed to see how they were built on scale 
lines. Most good melodies seemed to have the right combina- 
tion of chordal skips and scale steps. An assignment was made 
to make a tune which would show off some major scale. One 
of the girls sang the little piece given here (Example No. 2) 
and the rest of the class learned to play it on the piano. 
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Example No. 2 


One day the class sang for pleasure Schubert’s Serenade, and 
its wide popularity was discussed. 

“What triad is the background for the first measure as the 
voice begins?” 

“D minor.” 

“What tone does not belong?” 

“B-flat.” 

The meas: re was played and sung with and without the B-flat. 

“What does the tone, which is out of the chord, do?” 

“It adds interest, decoration, variety.” 

“Tt is called an auxiliary tone. What are some other compo- 
sitions which employ auxiliaries ?” 

3eethoven’s Minuet in G, and Caprice Viennois, by Kreisler, 
were suggested and discussed. 

At later times, through hearing and singing other music, it 
was discovered that passing tones add smoothness and flow to a 
melody, appoggiaturas give sparkle and brightness, while antici- 
pations tend to slow down a melody and give it a grand, some- 
times religious, feeling. Experiments were made in adding 
these various kinds of non-harmonic tones to bare melodic out- 
lines to see what possible effects each might give. 

Sight-singing experience gives much opportunity for studying 
tunes and songs. The best way to become acquainted with pat- 
terns, forms, and melodic designs is to sing quantities of song 
material. The experiences of singing in a cappella choirs, glee 
clubs, and choruses has proved invaluable in this connection. It 
develops acquaintanceship with various styles of songs, as well 
as a feeling for harmonizing melodies. The following outcomes 
of the sight-reading practice of this group are cited as being 
particularly valuable in adding to the feeling for creating songs: 

A consciousness of the four-measure phrase as a unit was 
developed. Its line, its direction, its range were noted. Atten- 
tion was called to irregular phrase lengths of three and five 
measures, and to their effects. The highest and lowest notes, 
defining the range of an entire song, were studied, as was the 
connection between the compass and the type of words. 

From the singing of simple folk songs, a study of simple forms, 
binary and ternary, was made. Oh Susanna, Londonderry Air, 
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Ail Through the Night, and Susie, Little Susie, were good ex- 
amples. Repetition of phrases, similarity of phrases, the effect 
of antecedent and consequent phrases were discussed. Many 


assignments were given to make up melodies imitating the form 
of tunes found in the sight reading. For example, 
in miniature ternary form using three phrases.” 
wrote the one reproduced in Example No. 3. 


“Write a tune 
A violinist 


























Example No. 3 





Many extensions of phrases and melodies were encountered. 
“Why have they been extended? What effect does it have?” 

At one class period, Who Is Sylvia? was sung in a four-part 
arrangement as sight reading. 

“What is the relationship between the first two measures and 
the second two measures ?” 

“The same idea at a different pitch.” 

“What are some other tunes which you can suggest that con- 
tain sequences ?” 

“Sweet and Low, None But the Lonely Heart, America, Mo- 
zart’s G-minor Symphony.” 

“How many times is the motive used in succession?” “Why 
is it usually changed after the second time?” “How do se- 


quences of words lend themselves to sequences in the melody?” 
An assignment was made to create a tune in which sequences 
were used. Example No. 4 shows one result. 











Example No. 4. 


Whenever the song being sung contained an example of a 
rhythmic pattern especially well-handled in bringing out the 
meaning and effect of the words, it was studied carefully. At 
various times, to give practice in this phase of setting words to 
music, rhythmic patterns were worked out for short poems. 
They were tried in different meters and with different note values 
to see which best paralleled the meaning of the poetry. Reading 
of the words of songs and poems in rhythm was found to be 
helpful. The students who had played in orchestras and bands, 
particularly marching bands, profited here by their rhythmic 
training. 

Through these activities, the students came to the realization 
that in a song, the words are the main consideration; the 
melody, rhythm, harmony, style of accompaniment, etc., must 
enhance the words. An attractive song is made so by a melody 
built principally on chord motives and scale lines, and containing 
repetitions and sequences. Its rhythmic pattern has variety and 
unity, and its harmonic background is natural. 


blare of trum - pets grand 


Example No. 5. 
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It Puts Me in a Military Mood 





is song, written by two students in the harmony class at Kansas City — 
junior College in connection with the creative music project conducted came i the beginning of a —. — oe — ye toward 
in behalf of the High-School Victory Corps (U. S. Office of Education) the end. The climax and how it wou e achieved was con- 
and gy Section of the Treeges Dy en War ——- sidered. It is not necessary to have every note value thought 
ivision), in cooperation with the -E.N.C. Committee on Creative . : Ot 
iisic Projects, is reproduced here as a sample of students’ current out before Nr creating of the melody begins, but the critical 
work in the composition of songs of the type it represents. places should be decided. , ; : 
a When asked to name the points they wanted to keep in mind, 
Words by lusic by . . h 1 li h fol- 
BARBARA WALBERG JOAN INMAN ar made their melodies, the class supplied the ten fo 


(1) “The words are the important thing; make the melody 
. suit them.” 

Thecescome-thing bright ant = (2) “Decide on the form: which phrases should be alike, 
which should be contrasted.” 

(3) “Keep the key, key changes, and harmonic background 
in mind.” 

(4) “Are there any places where sequences or extensions 
would be effective?” 

(5) “It must be singable and sound natural.” 

(6) “Don’t let it ramble; make it say something.” 

(7) “Don’t let it cover too wide a range.” 
rous-ing in a mil-i-tar- y band The rhy-thm of the march-ing feet the | (8) “It is difficult to end a tune on the weak part of a beat 
| or measure.” 

(9) “Get the whole phrase at a time, but don’t force it— 
don’t hurry it. You are not equally inspired all the time.” 

(10) “The simpler, the better.” 

If the melody has been done carefully and thoughtfully, the 
harmonization is comparatively easy, and is a good test of the 
practicability of the student’s training in the use of chords, 
| progressions, resolutions, etc. Again, the words determine the 
It putsme in a mil- i-tar-y mood | choice of chord and color. The harmony should follow that sug- 
gested by the melody and should be natural and logical, not 
forced. For example, the eleventh and twelfth measures of “It 
Puts Me in a Military Mood” were first harmonized as shown in 
Example No. 5 which will be found on the preceding page. 

When it was called to the composer’s attention that it sounded 
more natural to precede the subdominant chord of the next 
measure with the tonic, she changed her harmonization to the 
way shown in the complete song. 

: : : In cases where a phrase is repeated, it is possible to increase 
@ wl-i-ter-y mses RSG a= Bh interest and give relative weight by varying the harmonization. 
Again, in “Military Mood,” the third and fourth phrases have 
practically the same melody, but are harmonized in a different 
way. TURN THE PAGE 


blare of trum-pets grand 











The actual project of writing the songs was begun by a con- 
sideration of the qualities of a good song with popular appeal 
and of a patriotic nature. The class decided that the words 
should be “catchy and different;” they should bring out some 
particular phase of a large subject; they should stick to one 
idea and really say something. The tunes should be easy to 
learn, sing, and remember. The accompaniment should not be 
difficult. 

The poems seemed a hard problem at first. Some of the 
students asked their own personal friends to write poems for 
them. They made clear that they were to be in some patriotic high & guises & @ ail. i-te-y anol heute ae hk 6 
vein, the idea being to help promote the sale of war bonds, and _ | 
to further the spirit of the Victory Corps. Some of the class 
members wrote their own. Unfortunately, space does not per- 
mit printing some of the good examples here. 

The instructor of advanced English composition took the 
writing of such a poem by each member of his class as a pro- | 
ject. “It Puts Me in a Military Mood,” reproduced with this | 
article, was one product of this class. Anothér was: 


spir-ing in the air-planesin the sky The zoom-ing of the mot-ors loud the shin-ing wings on 











LADY OF LIBERTY | mil - i-tar- y mood There's some-thing ra-ther thrill-ing in gold braid on na- vy 
Keep your torch of freedom burning— 
Listen, lady, to our plea: 
Germany your creed is spurning; 
Help us keep our nation free! 





Chorus: 

Lady of liberty, 
Creeding fraternity, glist-ning wings and med-als in barsandchev-rons, too It puts me in a 
Lighting our victory 
Until the end! 
Make our democracy 
Free from hypocrisy ; 

Our aristocracy 

With freedom blend! 


First, the decision was made as to what meter best gave the | 
meaning of the words. Then the student decided on the phrasing | al. i-tr.y meod it putome in 8 mil. i-ter-y mols — 
and what words or syllables would be emphasized either by | 
measure accent or longer note values. As a rule, the long notes | 

| 
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Many songs of all types were studied to find out about styles 
of accompaniments and introductions. The following discoveries 
and conclusions were made: 

(1) Some accompaniments follow the voice part exactly. 

(2) Some have repeated chords, broken chords, and arpeggios. 

(3) Often, an interesting rhythmic pattern is carried through 
the accompaniment only. 

(4) The full range of the piano is used rather than the lim- 
ited range of four-voiced writing. 

(5) Close intervals are avoided in the lower register of the 
piano. 

(6) Introductions seem to be for the purpose of arousing 
interest, setting an atmosphere, or establishing a melodic or 
rhythmic pattern. 

(7) Throughout, the principles of balance of basic and color 
tones in a chord, voice leading, and resolution, hold true just 
the same as in voice writing. 

During the whole working out of the composition, the teacher’s 
suggestions are important. There is a difference between actu- 
ally helping the students to correct their mistakes and forcing 
one’s own personal opinions on them. The teacher should guard 
against putting in her own individuality — let the composition 
represent entirely the student’s personality and ideas. 

Class discussion clarified many hazy points. Often, criticism 
of work by a group of classmates caused a better choice to be 
made or a mistake to be corrected. Comparison of one’s work 
with that of other members of the class was an incentive for 
improvement. Exchange of ideas was stimulating. The ears of 
many people were often better than one’s own in deciding “which 
way sounds best.” Indeed, nearly every member of the class 
could sing or whistle the songs written by the others as well 
as he could his own. All were truly interested in the develop- 
ment and progress of all; it was not purely an individual matter. 

The writing down of the entire song was a tremendous job. 
It takes careful, detailed work to get it done correctly. The 
students necessarily learned a great deal about notation because 
they were encouraged to make their manuscript look as nearly 
like the printed score as possible. “Isn’t it funny,” said a stu- 
dent, “how little you really see in a piece of music until you 
write one of your own?” The printed page of music was the 
answer to all such questions as “How do I write this?” 

The teacher must realize that the students are not equally “in 
the mood” all the time. Ideas may come more quickly at onc 
time than at another. An inspiration may carry through the 
melody of a whole song, while at a less advantageous time a few 
notes come with much difficulty. So it is wrong to say, “Write 
eight measures more for tomorrow.” Let the creation come 
naturally and in the easiest way. 

As the songs were completed, many chances for their per- 
formance arose. Besides doing them for each other in the class 
period, invitations were received by several to perform their 
songs for church organizations, clubs, lodges, etc. 

The music department of the school decided to feature a group 
of the songs at its annual spring concert given before an as- 
sembly of the entire student body. Six of the songs which 
showed the most variety in subject matter and general style 


Action 


M USIC EDUCATORS are needed—by their schools, by their pro- 
fession, and—if they are worth their salt—by their country. 
The time is now. This is an urgent call to action. 

Unified action alone can build a unified profession, a progressive 
profession. Your own membership renewal and your active work 
in the enlistment of new members were never more of a privilege 
and duty than today. The M.E.N.C. has always been a progres- 
sive force in the teaching profession. Its strides in recent years 
have been noteworthy. From an isolated, relatively unknown 
professional organization, it has linked itself to countless facets 
of education, not only in the schools but in radio, in Government 
departments, in civilian and military wartime activities, and in 
inter-American relations. It has made its influence and its 
service felt, and not only recognition but opportunities for wider 
service have been forthcoming. 

This has been done with less than 30 per cent of the potential 
total participation of men and women in the profession — and 
never with anywhere near the 30 per cent at one time! 

What might not be accomplished with the addition of the other 
70 per cent—or most of it? 

The M.E.N.C., with full membership of all music educators 
would be a mighty spokesman for education in our national life. 

Now, it goes without saying that every music educator is en- 
joying advantages which the M.E.N.C. has helped to achieve. 
Your Board of Directors, Executive Committee, and the rest of 
the 30 per cent, therefore, want every music educator to know 
how and why: 

V.E.N.C. gives national leadership and professional status to 
music education. 
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were chosen. Three were sung as solos, with the composer 
singing, or playing the accompaniment. The other three, one of 
which had been arranged in four parts, were sung by the 
school’s mixed chorus. One of the girls had had much band 
and orchestra experience, and with a little guidance she ar- 
ranged her song to be sung by the chorus, accompanied by an 
instrumental ensemble of twenty pieces. 

To increase the dramatic effect, during the singing of “Buy 
More Bonds,” Uncle Sam walked onto the stage and “sold” 
bonds to the chorus members, in a setting of large posters por- 
traying facsimiles of war bonds. A tall, statuesque blond mem- 
ber of the class, dressed in the costume of the Goddess of 
Liberty, stood on a high, spot-lighted pedestal during the singing 
of “Lady of Liberty.” When “Emblem of the Free” was sung, a 
beautiful American flag, seven by twelve feet, was lowered back 
of the Goddess as the chorus and orchestra performed. As a 
climax to the program, the announcement (previously kept 
secret) was made that two of the songs, “It Puts Me in a 
Military Mood,” and “Emblem of the Free” had been chosen to 
be used by the Treasury Department and the Office of Education. 
The whole audience shared the thrill and excitement of the girls 
who had written the songs. The program was very well re- 
ceived by students and faculty: Seldom had there been so much 
favorable comment among the students themselves about an 
assembly. The superintendent of schools, the director of music, 
and many prominent musicians, friends, and relatives of the 
students were present. 

Upon the completion of the project, the students were asked 
for their own reactions to the activity. They said they had en- 
joyed the whole thing immensely—much more so than they had 
thought they would. They were extremely glad to have had the 
experience, and it proved much easier than they had expected. 
Previously, they had thought only a “chosen few” geniuses could 
produce a piece of music, but now it seems that almost anyone 
with work and study can make a song which is singable, and 
can find much joy in the doing. By their own admission, their 
ability to use music notation had been greatly strengthened. It 
was gratifying to learn that they felt their background for this 
work had been started in the elementary school, particularly in 
the rhythmic program of the lower grades; rhythmic response 
to music, meter sensing, phrasing and tune-stepping. 

The satisfaction and pride in actually getting a musical idea 
of their own down on paper was immeasurable. ‘They had 
gained greater appreciation and respect for the master com- 
posers of the past and present. The realization came that the 
fame of these masters was due not only to their inventive genius 
but to their craftsmanship, musicianship, and hard work. They 
now listen with much greater enjoyment and appreciation to all 
music—at church, on the radio, and in concert. 

From the teacher’s standpoint there is also much satisfaction 
and joy; satisfaction in the greater appreciation and interest of 
the students for all music which is about them, satisfaction in 
the respect of each for the other’s work, and in the friendly, 
wholesome atmosphere which came to be in the classroom as a 
result of their common interest. There is joy to be had indeed 
in the feeling that young people have been encouraged to ex- 
press themselves and to have confidence in their own ideas. 


Now! 


M.E.N.C. helps music education in a time of crisis and cham- 
pions its cause on a national scope. 

M.E.N.C. helps state music educators associations and is the 
national representative of all phases of music education. 

M.E.N.C. helps small local music-education groups and recog- 
nises local effort as basic in building the confidence of a people 
in music education. 

M.E.N.C. keeps music educators informed through its Journal. 

M.E.N.C. is actively participating in our nation’s war program. 

Your National Membership Committee calls for a program of 
action—now! Let us give impetus to our professional unity on 
a nation-wide scale. Let us individually become minute men and 
make known the facts concerning M.E.N.C. Let each of us 
become membership workers in our own localities and help se- 
cure a complete membership enlistment of all music educators 
throughout the vast areas of each of our six Division Conferences! 

It is to this end that the president of each Division Confer- 
ence has set up an informational drive and membership enlist- 
ment program for his area. A comprehensive organization of 
committee workers is contacting music educators in every section 
of these United States. If you are not already enlisted as a 
worker in your area, make contact with your Division president 
and “join up” for service today. 

Unified action alone can build a unified profession! 

WiuiaM E. Knuta, 
Chairman, National Membership Committee. 


State College, San Francisco, Nov. 10, 1943. 
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BOOKS 


Music Everywhere: Sixth-grade book in “A Singing School,” 
Birchard Basic Series, by Armitage, Dykema, Pitcher, Stevens, 
Vandevere, and others; art editor—Martha Powell Setchell. 
[Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1943. 219 pp. and Index. 98c.] 


Like the earlier books in this series, “Music Everywhere,” 
through its spokesman, “Tuneful Tim,” addresses itself directly 
to the boys and girls. The explanatory notes, with the charm- 
ing and appropriate illustrations, will materially assist teachers 
who enjoy developing an integrated program in collaboration 
with the literature, social science, and other departments of the 
school. There is a wealth of beautiful song material “From 
Distant Lands,” “Songs of Our Homeland,” “Songs of Our 
Neighbors to the South,” “Songs of the Seasons and Special 
Days’’—to mention only a few of the classifications. An unique 
feature is the group of songs, “For the Glee Club,’—songs by 
Hugo Wolf, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Mozart, Franz, and many 
others. Material for every type of special school assembly 
program, including detailed instructions for several colorful 
Latin-American dances, is to be found in this book. Three-part 
singing is especially stressed, although there are many unison 
and two-part songs. Though planned for use in the sixth grade, 
it could be used equally effectively in the seventh grade. In 
addition to the Student Edition of “Music Everywhere,” there 
is a Teachers’ Manual and a Book of Accompaniments. 

—Clara E. Starr 


Our Marching Civilization, by Warren D. Allen. [Stanford 
University, Calif: Stanford University Press, 1943. $2.50.] 

Not often do we find music closely linked with a frank dis- 
cussion of world affairs of today. Warren Allen is one of the 
very few writers qualified not oniy to speak for music, but also 
to tie its development to that of philosophy, sociology, and his- 
tory. His book is not so much a story of music, as a picture of 
the “remarkable correlation between music (referring in this 
case to marching music) and social progress.” The section 
devoted to the history of the march—in America and through- 
out the world—and the wealth of illustrative material included, 
makes fascinating reading that is full of data of practical 
value to the lecturer and teacher. One envies Mr. Allen his 
rich background of general knowledge and of musicology; the 
marks not only of thought, but also of widespread study and 
research are evident throughout. The entire book is thought- 
provoking, beginning with the Foreword, which states: “The 
inexorable fact of history so far is that when a nation stops 
marching, another nation marchesin.” One of Mr. Allen’s ideas is 
that music—in fact all the liberal arts—‘“could be used to help 
solve knotty problems of world differences” and that “the 
march toward world unity is possible because of certain prin- 
ciples of musical organization that are closely akin to the prin- 
ciples of political unity.” Not everyone will agree with all his 
analogies, conclusions, and suggestions as he develops these 
ideas, but it is impossible to read them without feeling 
awakened and stimulated. —Marguerite V. Hood 


A Guide to Great Orchestral Music, by Sigmund Spaeth. 
{New York: The Modern Library, 1943. 532 pp. $1.45.] 


From Random House comes a new Modern Library Giant, by 
the well-known writer on musical subjects, Sigmund Spaeth. 
It is an attractive volume and would seem to justify its title 
of “guide” in giving brief, concise information on a great num- 
ber of compositions selected ‘“‘on the basis of the frequency of 
their performance by the leading orchestras.” The flavor of the 
book is best described, perhaps, in the first lines of the author’s 
preface, “This is meant to be a practical book of facts. . . 
It contains no tricks, no short cuts, no sugar coating.” Mr. 
Spaeth and his publishers are to be congratulated upon this 
latest addition to the music lover’s reading and reference 
library. —Lillian Baldwin 


Musical Interludes in Boston (1795-1830), by H. Earle Johnson. 
{New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 366 pp., illus. 
$4.00.) 


The author of this interesting volume is instructor in music 
at Clark University and music critic of the New Haven Regis- 
ter, now on leave in the U. S. Army Air Forces. Everyone 
interested in New England—which is everybody in the United 
States as well as the New Englanders—will like this book. 
The record of the music which was performed and published, 
the artists who appeared, the critics, teachers, and publishers 
who were active, is amply documented with programs of per- 
formances and contemporary newspaper announcements and 
reviews. An attractive picture of culture in earlier Boston, Mr. 
Johnson’s book continues Oscar Sonneck’s excellent studies on 
concert life in America during a period which many historians 
have overlooked—not spectacular, but one which made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the development of American music. 
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Songs to Sing, by Warren S. Freeman and Helen S. Leavitt, 
[Boston: Ginn and Company, 1943. 171 pp. and Index. $1.20.] 
This is a revision of “Assembly Songs and Choruses” (1929) 
Condon, Leavitt, Newton. It has 171 pages as against 230 
pages in the original book, 180 songs as against 260, with 85 
of the songs in this book from the original edition without 
any change in the arrangements or page set-up. Therefore, 
the page size and physical appearance of the two books are 
the same except for the cover, the introductory page and the 
Foreword. The new songs chosen for the revised edition in- 
clude an interesting list of traditional folk songs from North 
and South America not generally found in school music books; 
also a number of unfamiliar excellent compositions by com- 
posers such as Phyllis B. Freeman, J. Henry Francis, Lily 
Strickland, and Robert Gibb. Care has been taken to include 
a good sampling of songs which are closely associated with 
the theme of our war and postwar ideals. Altogether, the 
book is meant to serve the same purposes for today as the 
original one did when it was published, which it is unnecessary 
to enumerate here because of the general familiarity of music 
teachers with the original book. It is sufficient to say that 
Mr. Freeman and Miss Leavitt have done a splendid job in 

their revision in bringing the book up to date. 
—Glenn Gildersleeve 


The Key to A Story of Music, by Harriot Buxton Barbour 
and Warren S. Freeman, with decorations by Martha Powell 
Setchell and Lester Peterson. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 
1943. 84 pp. 48c.] 

Most teachers of school music appreciation and history 
classes are by now familiar with “A Story of Music.”* The 
Key, a syllabus-workbook for students who are using the book 
as a text, is an important addition to the new materials on the 
subject. A hasty, superficial glance at the workbook may give 
the impression that it is pedantic in its approach, and inter- 
ested in developing only the informational angle of the 
student’s study. However, closer attention to the material 
included in the workbook shows three sections for each chapter: 
(1) A summary, in the form of a completion-type test, which 
can serve as a guide to the student in his study of the reading 
material in the text. (2) A list of widely varied activities and 
projects suggested for possible use in connection with the study 
of the chapter, to enrich it and to link it up with other subjects 
in the school curriculum. (3) A final list of questions to follow 
up and round out the unit of study which each chapter really 
constitutes. From this reviewer’s point of view, the wealth of 
ideas included in Part II alone would make The Key worth 
many times the price! Starting from this section, an interested 
teacher with an open mind and a little originality, and a class 
of average, normal young Americans, would find the possibili- 
ties of the course almost unlimited. The authors in their fore- 
word suggest the workbook for use either in connection with a 
class or for home study by students interested in wider musical 
experiences than are available to them at school. For the 
record collectors, or for schools that are building up their 
libraries for use in connection with such a course in music 
history, the record list at the end of the workbook will prove 
invaluable. —M. V. H. 

*“A Story of Music,” by the same authors, illustrated by 
Martha Powell Setchell and Arthur Lougee. [Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co., 1937. 264 pp. and Index. $1.50.] Reviewed in 
the Music Educators Journal, February 1938, page 53. The 
book, according to the review, “abounds in human interest as 
well as historical information. It should enjoy wide usage by 
grade schools, junior and senior high schools and by the lay 
reader.” —C. E. §&. 

The Story of George Gershwin, by David Ewen. [New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1943. $2.50.] 

The younger generation, as well as their teachers and 
parents, will appreciate the opportunity David Ewen’s book 
presents for filling in the gaps in our knowledge about this 
great American musician. The book is not just a story of 
Gershwin, but a fine picture of the development of the Ameri- 
can popular idiom, and of its remarkable progress from Tin-Pan 
Alley to Carnegie Hall. While Ewen’s evident attitude toward 
Gershwin amounts almost to hero worship, he is fair in his 
presentation of the ups and downs of the composer’s developing 
career. The style, typically Ewenesque, is light, and makes for 
easy, pleasant reading. In spite of some very obvious (and 
really unimportant) date inaccuracies, the book makes a defi- 
nite contribution to the story of the American musical scene. 
The listing of Gershwin records and outline of simultaneous 
world events, musical events, and events in Gershwin’s life 
included at the end of the book will be welcomed by both 
teachers and collectors. M. V. H. 
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2000 SEAHORSES for THE NAVY! 


We know it as the Corsair . . . but the little dwarf men in the East must by now have 
some fitting tribal name for it — “Flying Death” or perhaps “Unfriendly Dragon!” 
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CHORAL OCTAVO 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 

(1) On the Yoke, by M. Nikolaievsky. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. 
A rapidly moving Russian song with an accompaniment very 
appropriate, though a bit hard. Voice parts all lie in easy 


range. Short. © (2) Ukrainian Wedding Song, traditional song 
arr. by Gregory Stone. SATB, 15c. A fast-stepping song with 
mostly “la-las"” for the chorus, but baritone solo all the way. 


Solo has many D’s above middle C, but should not be too much 
for average singers. @ (3) Gallop Faster, My Horses, by 
Viadimir Bakaleinikoff. SATB, accomp’d. l6c. Verse section 
andante, but chorus moves into fast allegro. Tricky piano part. 
* (4) The Meadow, arr. by Gregor? Stone. Cossack song. 
SSA, accomp’'d. 18e. Sedate verse with allegretto chorus, 
which receives different treatment each time it is repeated. 
+ (5) ‘Neath the Southern Moon, by Victor Herbert. SSA, 
accomp’d. l16c. Herbert available in popular-priced editions. 
More would be appreciated. One of his loveliest melodies, 
simply arranged. Easy. —George F. Strickling 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago 

(1) Saints and Angels Join in Concert, Welsh melody arr. by 
Griffith J. Jones. SATB, 15c. Mr. Jones has been very suc- 
cessful in bringing out lovely Welsh melodies, dressing them 
up, and including echo phrases. Here is another good one. 
Not long; not difficult. e (2) A Prayer for Men in War, by 
Alfred H. Johnson. SATB, 15c. Would be a lovely number for 
use at a service honoring men in the armed forces. One page 
of chanting. Syllable accents should have been indicated in 
An effective song. —George F. Strickling 


score. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 
(1) Light Divine, by Anton 
Watters. SSA, accomp'd. 15c. This is a girls’ choir arrange- 
ment of the famous Romance in Eb. Mr. Watters has made a 
good arrangement. He has selected a number which “fits” into 
the range and quality of the voices and provides in this ar- 
rangement a delightful choral bit. Not difficult. Could be 
used in a well-trained junior high school choir. @ (2) Lord, 
Hear Our Prayer, by G. Verdi, arr. by Adalbert Huguelet, ed. by 
Walter Aschenbrenner. SSA, and SSATB, accomp’d. 15c ea. 
These arrangements of a prayer from “Othello” are slightly 
difficult for school use. While they may be sung a cappella, 
we believe that an organ accompaniment would aid the singers 
as well as adding to the reading. Chordal for the most part, 
although in its development we find some contrapuntal pas- 
sages. Will require “superior” choir to do it justice. @- (3) 
The Kingdom of God, by Harry P. Hopkins. SATB with tenor 
solo, accomp’d. lic. This is a moderately easy sacred anthem 
introduced by tenor solo speaking the words from St. John, 
“A Voice in the Wilderness.” The chorus follows with modern 
words, “The Word of God Endures.” A good anthem suitable 
for church especially, but also for school. # (4) I Pledge 
Allegiance, by Wendell Otey. SATB, and narrator ad lib, 
accomp’d. 15c. This number was first performed in 1941 by 
the San Francisco State College Chorus and Orchestra, for the 
California-Western Conference biennial meeting. It calls for 
four parts divided, and, in my opinion, needs a large choir to 
do justice to the ideas set forth in the music. Medium in 
difficulty; effective; fine closing number for a progam. @ (5) 
My Memory of You, by Harry Robert Wilson. SSA, accomp’d. 
l2c. It is always a pleasure to review Mr. Wilson’s numbers. 
He not only has a thorough understanding of voices but he also 
hears some delightful chords. This number is no exception. 
The accompaniment is quite syncopated, but aside from this the 
selection is easy. It is suitable for junior as well as senior 
high school girls’ choirs. @ (6) The Table and the Chair, by 
Victor Hely Hutchinson, arr. by J. Michael Diack. SA, SSA. 
24c ea. (Written and published in England, by Paterson’s 
Publications Ltd.) This ‘s a very clever encore number. Will 
demand some study, but read and very amusing to 
present. Easy. —Frederic Fay Swift 


Rubinstein, arr. by Lorrain 


easy to 


Harold Plammer, Inc., New York 

Sacred Choral Series: (1) Seven Famous Hymns with New 
Tunes, arr. in hymn form by Noble Cain. SATB, 15c. Seven of 
the very best hymns set to new tunes. Excellent for the small 
choir with limited ability and financial support to do some- 
thing musically worthy. « (2) How Lovely are the Messen- 
gers, by Felix Mendelssohn, arr. by Wallingford Riegger. SAB, 
accomp’d. 15c. Well done arrangement of a famous anthem. 
Excellent treatment of voices. Such fine arrangements give a 
small group a good opportunity to have the experience of 
singing the world’s finest music. This is also good for the 
audience. (3) Jesus, Tender Shepherd, by Howard S. Savage. 
Unison junior choir, accomp’d. 12c. Delightful words and 
music. Excellent voice range. @ (4) Twelve Responses Using 
Famous Hymn Tunes, by Noble Cain. SATB, 15c. Very popular 
because of their musical excellence. The selection is fine and 
Nos. 2 and 12 are especial favorites. e (5) Lord of Our Life, by 
James M. Howard, arr. by Wallingford Riegger. SSA, accomp’d. 
l5c. Sturdy text and music for strong chorus—not commonly 
found for women’s voices. Easy and effective. © (6) Rock of 
Ages, by Clare Clement. SSA, accomp’d. 12c. The beautiful 
old hymn set to a new tune which is musical and singable by 
girls’ voices. —Ruth Jenkin 
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CHORAL OCTAVO 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago 

Choral Octavos: (1) All Glory, Laud and Honor, by Melchior 
Teschner, arr. by W. B. Olds. SATB-divided, accomp’d. 1b5e, 
* (2)Praise Ye the Lord, the Almighty, by Stralsund Gesang- 
buch, arr. by W. B. Olds. SAB, accomp’d. 15c. Mr. Olds has 
done some significant work recently in arranging the great 
chorale melodies for varied choral groups. In these numbers 
provision is made for mixed, male, and female choruses, with 
a junior or children’s choir added, if desired. Very effec- 
tive. @ (3) Willie, Take Your Drum, Burgundian folk song, 
arr. by George F. Strickling. SSAA, a cappella. 15c. A very 
dainty and clever arrangement of this old carol. First and 
second sopranos sing a duet while the altos provide the “in- 
strumental” background. Easy; ideal part for unadventurous 
first altos. —Charles M. Dennis 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

Schirmer’s Secular Choral Music: (1) Crescent Moon. Music 
by Ernest Charles, arr. by Bryceson Treharne; poem by Mona 
Modini. SSA, accomp’d. 12c. The second and third parts which 
have been written to this song seem to enhance its dreamy 
mood and make of a concert solo an equally successful choral 
number. It is not difficult, makes no particular vocal de- 
mands, and will doubtless appeal to young singers and their 
audiences. @ (2) Let My Song Fill Your Heart (Viennese 
waltz), by Ernest Charles, arr. by Bryceson Treharne. SSA, 
accomp’d. l16c. The added parts probably make this arrange- 
ment more useful to choral groups than was the original ver- 
The song has a universal appeal to high school students 


sion. 
and is quite within the capabilities of an average group. « 
(3) Giannina Mia (Italian street song), from “The Firefly.” 


Music by Rudolf Friml, arr. by Jeffrey Marlowe; words by 
Otto Harbach, SA, accomp’d. 15¢c. An attractive and very 
Singable version of an ever-popular song. The second part 


follows the line of the first, generally in thirds, and is quite 
easy to. teach. Recommended especially for junior high 
school use. —Anne Grace O’Callaghan 


Harms, Inc., New York 

Harms Choral Library: (1) Strike Up the Band, by George 
Gershwin, arr. by Walter Scotson (new version); words by 
Ira Gershwin. SATB, accomp’d. i16c. An arrangement of the 
familiar Gershwin tune. Directors looking for wartime num- 
bers will be interested in this number. « (2) This Is ‘Worth 
Fighting For, by Edgar De Lange and Sam H. Stept, arr. by 
William Stickles. SATB, accomp’d. 16c. Directors looking 
for songs of the present war will want to see this number. 
(3) Your Land and My Land, by Sigmund Romberg (patriotic 
version); arr. by Douglas MacLean: words by Dorothy Don- 
nelly. SSA, accomp’d. 15¢c. An arrangement of the well-known 
Romberg tune for girls’ voices. « (4) Zigeuner, by Noel Cow- 
ard, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SA, accomp’d. 15c. Pleasant 
number for two-part girls’ chorus, easy to sing. —G. H. 


COLLECTIONS 


Together We Sing: Twelve Choruses for Mixed Voices from 
Our World Neighbors, compiled by Louise Grant, music ar- 
ranged by Cecily Lambert. [Boston: The Boston Music Co. 
95 pp. 75c.] This collection is intended to represent a pan- 
orama of melodies from our friendiy neighbors all over the 
world. “We are fast acquiring a world psychology,” says Miss 
Grant in the foreword of the collection, “in which we stress 
the fact that no individual country is sufficient unto itself. ... 
To build closer ties of friendship, this collection offers authen- 
tic texts and melodies, arranged for four-part mixed voices in 
the junior high or freshman chorus. Special care has been 
given to the alto-tenor part which, sung an octave higher, is 
comfortably within the tenor range.” To utilize all the songs 
in a dramatic way, thereby combining the social studies with 
singing and dancing, a program “The Fiesta” has been in- 
cluded with the collection. 


*Round-the-World Christmas Album, compiled and arranged 
by Felix Guenther, with English adaptations by Olga Paul. 
[New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 50c.] An anthol- 
ogy of Christmas songs representing twenty-six nations, in- 
cluding the United States. These songs may readily be played 
on a keyboard instrument; they may be sung either a cappella 
(mixed voices), or by fewer voices with accompaniment; ap- 
propriate for solo voice with piano, organ, or even guitar. A 
feature of this fine collection of unusual and refreshing carols 
is the inclusion of poems in both English and the original 
language. —Marion Flagg 


PIANO STUDIES AND GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


Bulletin and Facility Studies on Applied Principles of E. 
Robert Schmitz’ Technique and Training for Children, compiled 
and designed, respectively, by Mona Smith. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 30c and $1.00, resp.] Those adherents of the 
well-known Schmitz technique who believe that children should 
have a separate set of finger exercises to develop these prin- 
ciples will welcome the logical approach of this material. 

—Raymond Burrows 


Cubby’s Black and White Key Games, compiled by Mona 
Smith. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 75c.] This book is 
definitely addressed to adherents of the Schmitz Technique. It 
includes no exercises as such, but each piece is designed to 
develop the Schmitz technical principles. The presentat‘on is 
suitable for a young child in the first year of study. —n #8. 
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ORCHESTRA OR BAND WITH PIANO 


Six Concert Etudes for orchestra or small band with piano, 
by Anis Fuleihan. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Complete 
orchestra, $2.50; with conductor’s full score, $3.75; small band 
with piano, $1.50; conductor’s full score, $1.50; piano part, 35c; 
other parts, 15c ea.] The reviewer has before him only the 
score of the first in this new series of six concert etudes for 
orchestra or for small band with piano. Indeed, the material 
is different. The purpose of this Etude No. 1 is to present the 
wind instruments with the task of carrying the thematic ma- 
terial throughout while the strings continuously form the back- 
ground. The opportunity is thereby given for developing the 
fine points of melody-playing on the part of the winds. The 
strings play a well-adapted background. For the band which 
is equipped with oboes and bassoons the number may be used 
with band and piano. In this usage, the piano plays the ac- 
companiment or background. The piece is slow and singing in 
style and has perhaps as its main problem the playing of 
duple rhythm in the melody to the background of triplets in 
the accompaniment. —George Waln 


ORCHESTRA 


Suite in E Flat, by Gustav Holst, arr. by Gordon Jacob. 
{[London: Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc.] This suite was orig- 
inally written for the military band, and has since been 
transcribed by Gordon Jacob for orchestra. Gordon Jacob is 
one of the most eminent English authorities on orchestration, 
and his work is always colorful and well done, and this holds 
true with the Holst arrangement. The suite consists of a 
Chaconne, Intermezzo, and March, and the whole work is in- 
terrelated as one movement and should be played without 
pause. The music is not hard to play and is well within the 
grasp of any class B orchestra with full instrumentation. No 
transposition by the players is required. However, the score 
is not cross-cued, and the full complement of instrumentation 
is necessary for the music to sound rich and full. A full 
score is provided. —Adolph W. Otterstein 


BAND 


Athletic Festival March, by Serge Prokofieff, arr. by Richard 
Franko Goldman. [New York: Am-Rus Music Corporation. 
Standard band with conductor’s condensed score, $4.50; sym- 
phonic band with conductor’s condensed score, $6.00; separate 
parts, 15c ea.] One is reminded a bit of the United Nations 
song of Shostakovich when he hears this rhythmical 2/4 march 
of Prokofieff. It is well arranged and edited by the capable Mr. 
Goldman, and for the director who has the price it is recom- 
mended as a concert march. Any music by this Russian con- 
temporary is worthy of a second look. Good examples of his 
compositions which we hear most often by symphony orchestras 
are his Classical Symphony and his delightful “Peter and the 
Wolf.” —G. W. 


(1) Horse-Race; (2) Fashion Show; 
(3) Tribal Dance; (4) Monkeys at the Zoo; (5) Parade, by 
William Schuman. [New York: G. Schirmer, Ine. Band 
series No. 133. Standard band with conductor’s full score, 
$5.00; with conductor’s condensed score, $3.50; symphonic band 
with conductor’s full score, $8.00; with conductor’s condensed 
score, $6.50; conductor’s full score, $2.50; conductor’s condensed 
score, 75c; separate parts, 30c ea.] Any composition of William 
Schuman immediately gains attention becaus® of his well- 
earned reputation. Last season we programmed this number 
with good success. The Suite is entirely descriptive, as sug- 
gested by the headings given above, and is rather difficult in 
places due to the speed and problems of rhythm. It is rapidly 
gaining in popularity as a program number. —G. W. 


Newsreel in Five Shots: 


Six Football Programs Including Formal Opening and Fan- 
fares for Bands, by Jack E. Savage and Paul Painter. [Chi- 
cago: Gamble Hinged Music Co. 53 pp. 1.50.] Just off the 
press and received too late for full review in this issue, this 
new work is mentioned because of its obvious interest to 
school and community band directors. Includes six complete 
shows for football, baseball, or any other outdoor function, 
with diagrams and tables; two optional fanfares; a formal 
opening, a formal closing—all with complete illustrated detail. 


WIND INSTRUMENT SOLOS 


Cancao Sertaneja, by Camargo Guarnieri. Solo Bb clarinet 
or oboe with piano accomp’t. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., 
Inc. 75c. Published in codperation with the Music Division, 
Pan American Union.] Here is a South American number to 
put on your programs. The melody is quite ingratiating; the 
notes are not at all difficult, but your best players will get more 
than a little fun out of the rhythm. Once the rhythm is caught, 
it is grade III at most. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


The Débutante (Caprice brilliante), by Herbert L. Clarke, 
ed. by Arthur Brandenburg. For baritone solo (bass or treble 
clef) with piano accomp’t. [New York: M. Witmark & Sons. 
75c.] This is a similar revision as indicated above. There 
appear to be more completely printed dynamics, etc., as well 
as additional suggestions as to how double and single tongue 
may be used in the rapid sections. A suggested deletion is 
given in the last Cadenza should the high concert C prove too 
strenuous. —Arthur L. Williams 
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WOODWIND SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 


Csardas, by V. Monti, transc. by Charles J. Roberts. Flute 
and piano (optional second flute, or oboe, for duo), and 
clarinet and piano (optional second clarinet for duo). [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 75c ea.}] This well-known number 
is reasonably well adapted to the flutist of good technique and 
a good tongue for double-tonguing. This reviewer is most im- 
pressed with the addition of a second-flute part, making a duet 
for two flutes and piano. The duet form also requires clean 
technique and a good tongue, but is reasonably effective when 
well done. 

The duet idea has been carried out for the clarinet arrange- 
ment, also, but because of the limitations in speed of tonguing 
on the reed instruments, its performance is not very effective, 





Andante and Menuetto, from Mozart String Quartet No. 21, © 


arr. for woodwind quartet by Gustave Langenus. [New York: 


The Ensemble Music Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., Distributors, 4 


60c complete.] The arrangement is for flute, oboe, Bb clarinet, 
and bassoon. The exquisite beauty of the two contrasting 


movements of the string quartet are not lost in the woodwind ~ 


arrangement. Each instrumental part requires an excellent 
player who has had the benefit of good ensemble training and 


who is also aware of the difficulties inherent in the perform- ~ 


Langenus has made an excel- 
—George P. Spangler 


ance of all of Mozart’s music. 
lent arrangement. Grade V. 


Folk Song, by Felix Mendelssohn, arr. for clarinet quartet 
by Gustave Langenus. [New York: The Ensemble Music 
Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., Distributors. Parts, 60c; score, 40c.] 
This arrangement for three Bb clarinets and Bh bass clarinet of 
Op. 53, No. 5, is also known as “Song of Triumph.” The clar- 
inet parts are in B minor. The vigorous nature of this spirited 
composition in 4/4 measure (83 measures in length) makes it a 
good program number. Medium-difficult — grade IV. Well 


phrased. —G. P.S§, 
MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS 
c. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 
Rouse Ye, Shepherds, by Robert W. Gibb; words by Christine 


T. Curtis. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. A brilliant Christmas number 
for women’s voices. —Paul W. Mathews 


Candle Lights of Christmas, by Charles Repper. SSA, ac- 
comp’d. A lovely, quiet Christmas song characterized by a 
quaintly-appearing melody and the flavor of modal ha«monies. 
The words have a spiritual present-day significance.—A. G. O’C. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Theodore Presser Co., Distributors, 

Philadelphia 

(1) Stars Lead Us Ever On, Sioux Tribal Carol. Harmonized 
by Harvey Gaul, arr. by Ruth E. Bailey. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. 
A charming arrangement of an authentic American carol. 
Should not be overlooked in selecting material for a Christmas 
program for the girls’ chorus. Also arranged for mixed voices. 
This is one of the “Christmas Music Series” arranged by 
Harvey Gaul and featuring carols of various nations. The 
entire series of Christmas music is worthy of consideration, 
especially the Mexican carols. « (2) Saw You Never in the 
Twilight, by Gardner Read. Christmas part-song for alto solo 
and mixed voices, accomp’d. 15c. A novel arrangement for 
alto solo with background of humming voices and piano or 
harp arpeggios, alternating with unaccompanied phrases. Not 
difficult, although at times the parts lie rather high for effec- 
tive humming. —Charles M. Dennis 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago 

(1) This New Christmas Carol, by Don Malin. SATB, 1l6c. 
An old English carol garbed in a typical Malin setting. One 
section SSA, another TBB with upper voices covering. Short 
and easy. @ (2) A Merry Xmas, an old traditional English 
earol, arr. by George Matterling. SSA, 10c. A jolly carol 
which girls will enjoy singing. Short and easy. 

—George F. Strickling 

Just off the press and received too late for review in this 
issue: (1) Good News From Heaven, Russian Christmas Carol, 
arr. by Peter D. Tkach. SATB, a cappella. 16c. (2) I Heard 
the Bells On Christmas, by A. R. Lamont. SATB, accomp’d. 
16c. 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York 
As It Fell Upon A Night, English carol, arr. by Katherine K. 
Davis. SA, accomp’d. 15c. A simple melody treated in a 
variety of ways. It starts with a soprano solo which is fol- 
lowed by a duet with one alto and one soprano, then the 
entire chorus. The last part is in contrapuntal style ending 
with an effective climax. Low note for altos is “f’’—high note 
for sopranos is “e.” Accompaniment easy but effective. 
—Francis H. Diers 
Solos: (1) Lullaby of the Hills, by Wilhelm Kienzl, arr. by 
Estelle Liebling. Medium voice (D to F sharp), 50c. A very 
effective and satisfying number. The musical treatment of the 
text is good. It is not difficult if the singer will keep in mind 
that it is a lullaby. It calls for a free and flexible tone. 
(2) Child Redeemer (Puer Redemptor), by Alexander Russell, 
poem by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. High in F (F to G), 50c. 
Each phrase ending is in Latin—either an expression of ex- 
haltation or a prayer. Effective modulations and rhythmic con- 
trasts. A good Christmas solo. —F. H. D. 
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The Wartime Program in Action 





Revert in increasing numbers are re- 
ceived regarding the contributions 
made to community efforts by our school 
music students. As stated in the previ- 
ous issue, it is impossible to publish them 
all in detail, but we continue to do the 
best we can, giving at some length certain 
of the stories which seem to be unusually 
interesting or distinctive, and mentioning 
others—with the hope that more space 
will be available later on for accounts of 
further activities from those school or- 
ganizations which draw only brief men- 
tion at this time. 


CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE. “An 
event of special significance took place 
last Monday, August 16, when the first 
visit by plane to an isolated group of 
service men in the Caribbean area was 
made by a troupe of entertainers under 
the auspices of the Atlantic Side Out- 
post Division. Recruited from the 
schools and nearby Army and Navy 
Stations, this entertainment group has 
been growing as a result of numerous 
shows given during the past several 
months in nearby jungle outposts. Trans- 
portation was furnished through the 
courtesy of the Commandant of the 15th 
Naval District. Local arrangements were 
completed by the Chief of Naval Opera- 


€a 


tions, Naval Air Station on the Atlantic 
Side, and Mr. Hamilton of the U.S.O. 
The show was presented under the di- 
rection of O. E. Jorstad of the Division 
of Schools. Mr. Jorstad is assisting Mr. 
Hamilton during the summer school re- 
cess. . . . At the clubhouse maintained 
by the Fruit Company (where the enter- 
tainment was given) standing room was 
at a premium. Many sat on the floor or 
on the window sills. At the back of the 
room several boys literally supported 
themselves on the rafters. Another group 
watched and listened from the outside. 
Each entertainer was well received and 
several gave as many as three encores.” 
—From a news report in a Cristobal 
newspaper sent in by M.E.N.C. member 
O. E. Jorstad, Director of Music, Cristo- 
bal High School. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. At the annual 
local “big game” between Springfield 
High School and Cathedral High School 
football teams, Chinese troops from the 
contingent stationed at the State Fair 
Grounds in Springfield put on a formal 
dress parade for the rooters. The Chinese 
came in as a special contribution to the 
War bond drive staged during that week. 
The principals of both the high schools, 
the mayor and the reviewing officers gave 


short talks over the public-address sys- 
tem in behalf of the War bond cam- 
paign. After the parade, the Chinese 
soldiers scattered all over in the stands 
and on the sides of the field to watch the 
game. Music for the parade was fur- 
nished by the Springfield High School 
Band, of which G. W. Patrick is director. 


NEWARK, N. J. Weequahic High 
School is proud of its symphony orches- 
tra, symphonic band, and presentation or- 
chestra (swing band). These organiza- 
tions have consistently performed for the 
U.S.O., the Red Cross, and have pro- 
vided many other wartime programs. Re- 
cently the 100-piece marching band agreed 
not to use gas, oil, or tires except for 
transporting the band on purely patriotic 
missions. This necessitated the discon- 
tinuance of playing at football games 
where travel was necessary, which obvi- 
ously involved disappointment for the 
band as well as for the football team and 
fans. * Since September 1942 the band, 
accompanied by the twirling battalion, the 
bond soliciting brigade, and poster pla- 
toon have held a weekly Victory parade 
to help stimulate the sale of bonds and 
the salvage of scrap. During September 
and October 1942 the band helped to raise 
$178,000 in bond sales. This activity was 





ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI, NATIONAL DEFENSE BAND 


Bf. PICTURE is reminiscent of former days when the town 
band assembled in the square for an 

although it must be admitted that the age of the players in the 
St. Joseph band averages considerably lower than in the town 
bands of cherished memory. Be that as it may, the picture is re- 
produced here as an illustration of a worthy community enter- that at a meeting 
prise for either war or peace times. Organized by Lee Gilbert 
Brumbaugh as director, the band has taken part 
in numerous civic and patriotic events in St. Joseph and vicinity, 
concerts in the city 
stadium, one of which was billed as “Old-fashioned Band Con- 
The picture was made during the St. Joseph 
its own officers and 


and with G. E. 
and has played a number of Sunday 


cert and Singing.” 


sond Drive late in July. The band has 
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special concerts. 


arms. 


meets each week at the Y.M.C.A. 
afternoon concert— St. Joseph newspapers attest to local interest in the band 
which, among other things, has been securing gratifying local 
support in its campaign to raise money for uniforms through 
From the St. Joseph News Press we learn 


elected for the second year of the organization: 
president; Helen Sutton, vice-president; Leroy DeVaney, secre- 
Gay Shoemaker, reporter; G. E. Brum- 
baugh, director; Lee Gilbert, business manager; Leroy DeVaney, 
drum major; Richard Kubic, Jibrarian; Doris Friend, custodian; 
Bowman and Lois Osborne, sergeants-at- 


tary-treasurer; Mary 


and Thera Laverne 


Various news items in the 


August 5 the following officers were 
Eloise Walker, 
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By J. N. Klohr 
Standard Band, 75 cents 


Symphonic Band, $1.50 


Standard Band, 75 cents 
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Books For The 
Beginning Band 


FIRST STEPS IN BAND PLAYING 


instrumental music. 


teresting melodies. Accurately written, 


necessary. - 


TOP FLIGHT BAND FOLIO 


Whistler-Hummel 


A class method for all instruments. It 
is the most practical course of study 
ever devised for beginning instruction in 
The method ad- 
vances in such an easy, gradual man- 
ner that students find they can go from 
page to page without any difficult 
hurdles to surmount. The material pre- 
sented is well balanced between uni- 
sonal studies, long tones, slurs and in- 


easy to read charts appear on the first 
page of each book and offer a conve- 
nience to student and teacher alike 
when quick reference to fingering is 


Holmes 


in close codperation with Jonas Svenson 
of the U. S. Treasury Department whose 
office is in Newark. Henry Melnik is 
the band and orchestra director of the 
Weequahic High School. 


HARVARD, NEBR. This town is 
adjacent to a large Army Air Base, and 
therefore the Harvard High School Band 
has had opportunity for unusual wartime 
service through frequent outdoor concerts 
provided for war workers and soldiers, 
meeting incoming contingents of soldiers, 
offering programs of various sorts for 
the U.S.O. centers, and in general mak- 
ing the best of every opportunity to be 
musically useful. “During the summer,” 
states D. L. Priestley, director of the 
band, “we invited soldiers from the Air 
Base who had some band experience to 
play with us. Our people liked to see the 
soldier boys playing, and we know from 
firsthand information that the soldiers 
themselves enjoyed this contact with our 
community.” 


ELIZABETH, N. J. Always active 
in community musical affairs, the Eliza- 
beth School Music Department was dem- 
onstrating a practical application of the 
“American Unity through Music” theme 
of music education long before Pearl 
Harbor days. There are four instrumental 


units and two glee clubs which are ready 
at a moment’s notice to answer any calls, 
and many small units as well. Director of 
the Thomas Jefferson Band and the Bat- 
tin High School Orchestra is Herman 
Toplansky; Harold G. Vogt directs the 
Thomas Jefferson Glee Club; Violet 
Johnson the Battin High School Ad- 
vanced Glee Club. There is an all-city 
high school band with Herman Toplansky 
and Arthur H. Brandenburg as co-direc- 
tors. The latter was recently appointed 
Director of Music for the system to take 
the place vacated by Thomas Wilson who 
retired a year or so ago. * It is not 
possible to report in detail regarding all 
the activities in music in which these two 
high schools have participated the past 
year, but here are some interesting high- 
lights: The Thomas Jefferson band plays 
for assemblies twice a week through the 
year. This school purchased twenty-three 
jeeps through a school campaign alone, 
and is well on the way toward the pur- 
chase of two big implements of war. + 
Battin High School utilizes the orchestra 
each week, and the orchestra also pro- 
vides many special patriotic contribu- 
tions. Both high schools have Victory 
Corps, with musical units taking part. 
The recent National Music Week ob- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 








U.S. Army Band Training Centers 


Contains thirty fine educationally pro- 
gressive program compositions for the 
advancing band by the noted band com- 








poser G. E. Holmes. Excellent as a first 


completing a beginners book. Fine as 
supplementary material to a band course. 


PAVING THE ‘WAY 


The easiest and most practical plan of 
study ever devised for the transitional 
period between instrumental instruction 
and band playing. Elementary instru- 
mental groups are transformed into 
bands over night. String parts are avail- 
able for those who desire to integrate 
the work of the orchestra and band into 
one complete ensemble. 


ESSENTIALS OF BAND PLAYING 


Whistler-Hummel 


Whistler-Hummel 


A basic book for the intermediate band. 
Contains Tone Studies, Dynamic Con- 


tions, Legato and Staccato playing. The 
ideal follow-up book for any of the 
above, or wherever a second or third 
grade book is required. String parts are 
available for those who desire to in- 
tegrate the work of orchestra and band 
into one complete ensemble. 


. 
Price of each of the above books 35 cents 
Piano Conductor $1.00 


Samples on request 





Campbell & Lexington 
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book of pieces for the young band just 


trasts, Tone Control, Scales, Articula- 





OR THE FIRST TIME, the United States 

Army is giving musicians opportunity 
for a specific course of training with a 
view to functioning as bandsmen. Spe- 
cialists’ courses of nine weeks each, after 
six weeks of basic training, are being con- 
ducted at two replacement centers for the 
purpose of preparing musicians for every 
phase of Army musical activities. These 
activities include not only military bands, 
dance bands, small ensembles, small group 
entertainment and instruction, accompani- 
ment for vocalists and choral groups, 
choral, glee club and quartet direction, 
and the care and repair of instruments, but 
the men also get training in the teaching 
of small instruments, and in music library 
procedures. 

Men assigned to the sections receive, in 
addition to their music instruction, cer- 
tain essential military drill, map reading 
and route reconnaissance, bivouac proce- 
dure, and general physical conditioning, 
and are also trained to serve as security 
troops in combat zones, guarding installa- 
tions and equipment. 

While the two replacement centers sup- 
ply musicians as replacements for bands 
overseas, as well as complete units if 
needed, the program involves much more 
than band training per se, according to Lt. 
Col. Howard C. Bronson, Music Officer 
of the Army’s Special Service Division. 
“We are trying to develop the utility of 
the band so that it can carry on a com- 
plete music program in the Army,” he 
said. “Further, the duties of Army 
bandsmen are no longer purely musical. 
The bandsmen must also be versatile en- 
tertainers as well as competent soldiers.” 
Only skilled musicians with professional 
backgrounds are being considered for 
training since this is not a course of 
musical instruction, but one for the teach- 


ing of methods in the application of music 
to the Army. The course also serves to 
keep highly-qualified mus:cians in their 
own fields while in the Army. 

Men eligible for the course are being 
earmarked at reception centers, and, upon 
recommendation of the Special Service 
Music Section, will be reported to the 
Adjutant General ar assigned for train- 
ing. Similarly, » they have com- 
pleted the course, they will be assigned to 
units by the Adjutant General upon rec- 
ommendation of Special Service. Each 
band training section will receive for the 
training on alternative weeks, twenty en- 
listed men. Approximately 160 bandsmen 
will attend the course at each center. The 
program is based on a 44-hour training 
week for nine weeks. Classification cards 
of men already in training are being ex- 
amined to determine if they are eligible 
for selection as potential bandsmen. 

The Special Service Division has pro- 
vided one qualified commissioned officer 
to take charge of the course at each of 
the two centers. The Chief of the sec- 
tion at Camp Crowder, which is the Cen- 
tral Signal Corps Replacement Training 
Center, is Capt. J. E. Skornicka, and the 
officer in charge of the section at Camp 
Lee, Quartermaster Replacement Train- 
ing Center, is Lt. Lynn Thayer. JourNAL 
readers will recognize Capt. Skornicka as 
the former director of instrumental music 
in the Public Schools at Milwaukee. At 
the time of his entry into the Army he 
was M.E.N.C. State Representative for 
Wisconsin. Lt. Thayer, also well known 
in the music education field, was formerly 
a member of the Louisville, Kentucky, 
Public Schools Music Staff as director of 
the Manual High School Band. He also 
was a National Guard band leader. 

[See pages 30 and 31.] 
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servance, which involved all service clubs 
of the city, utilized the Battin and Jeffer- 
son glee clubs, the all-city band, and was 
climaxed with a rousing community sing 
for which the all-city band played. + 
“The Battin Spotlight” was the title of 
a three-day patriotic program staged by 
the Battin band, orchestra, and glee club, 
featuring America’s contribution to the 
war and inter-American relations, with 
the Ballad for Americans as a finale. 
Proceeds of the first night went into war 
bonds. * Thomas Jefferson band played 
for the patriotic program at the dedica- 
tion of Boxwood Hall, a reclaimed struc- 
ture of the Revolutionary period. The 
Jefferson boys’ glee club gave a special 
program for the Elizabeth Philharmonic 
Guild. Jefferson band gave two memo- 
rial programs for Jefferson students in 
service and in recognition of the Gold 
Stars in World War II. * All of the 
organizations have been generous in sup- 
plying music for P.T.A. meetings, com- 
munity club meetings, and special Christ- 
mas programs. Brass ensembles from 
both schools have been active in the com- 
munity, and the Battin string quartet 
played at many community programs. 


ROCK HILL, S. C. In the last school 
year the Rock Hill High School Band 
has averaged one formal performance 
each week, most of which were connected 
in some way with the war effort. And 
like many other bands in these days, “we 
do not fold up during the summer months 
but give a series of open-air concerts for 
home entertainment of the Rock Hill 
population. The band has played at such 
events as boxing bouts sponsored to raise 
money for Christmas presents for men in 
the service, at citation award ceremonies, 
at bond drive rallies and in bond par- 
ades,” says V. St. C. Allen, director. 
The band, besides making itself a com- 
munity asset of first ranking, has also 
consistently secured Division I ratings in 
Class A at the South Carolina state con- 
tests. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. This thriving 
western Michigan city, recognized as cne 
of the leading defense industry centers, is 
proud of its high school band, which has 
an unusual record of wartime service. 
Nearly forty “send-offs” have been played 
by the band. At first, the privilege of 
playing for men at their departure for 
the armed forces was divided among 
Greater Muskegon school bands, but be- 
cause of the shortage of transportation 
required to bring outlying organizations 
to the station, the entire responsibility 
was assumed by Muskegon High. The 
list of special events in which the band 
had a part includes: An O.C.D. rally at 
Marsh field, a radio broadcast in behalf 
of the WAC recruiting drive, outdoor 
recruiting drive concert for the Naval 
Aviation Cadets, two bond drive parades, 
music in connection with the “E” Award 
presentations for the Kaydon Manufac- 
turing Company and the Continental Mo- 
tors Corporation, Flag Day ceremony 
sponsored by the Elks, and music for 
Under Secretary of War Patterson when 
he addressed the war workers of Mus- 
kegon at an open-air meeting. * Other 
significant activities are reported. Only a 
few are given here: Concert in connec- 
tion with I Am An American Day, spon- 
sored by the C.I.O. Unions; concert for 
the new citizens when they received their 
final papers, sponsored by the Americani- 
zation Council of Greater Muskegon; con- 
certs by small orchestra at Hardy’s De- 
partment Store and also at Grossman’s 
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Carefully Selected 
Christ Ch 
for 
j School Programs 
UNISON 
Woalenmne Wille. oc cccccccscccccvecesccssscovcesossececsed Eric Gritton 

l TWO-PART 
On that Christmastide, in the Long Ago..........-+-++++4+- Carl Reinecke 
Carol of the Sheep Bells. ..........eeeeeeceeeeeeeeees arr. Richard Kountz 
As It Fell Upon a Night... ......-+eeeeeeeeeeeees arr. Katherine K. Davis 

8.8.A. 
The Holy Day Holly Carol. ..........+-seeeeeees arr. Channing Lefebvre 
Swedish Dance Carol. .......ccccccccccccccccccs arr. Katherine K. Davis 
Carol of the Sheep Bells... ......-.-0eeeeeeeeeeeeees arr. Richard Kountz 
The Holly and the Ivy. ........--eeeee cece eeeees arr. Channing Lefebvre 
As It Fell Upon a Night.......... 60sec cence enes arr. Katherine K. Davis 
fl On that Christmastide, in the Long Ago..........+-+++: Reinecke-Bement 
S.S.A.A. 

eel al Bie Ti on oc ccccccececneccessesseckeewss arr. Donald Malin 

As It Fell Upon a Night..........-05-ee eee eeeee arr. Katherine K. Davis 

[ Glory to God from “The Messiah”. .......-06-+00eeseeees Handel-Bement 
T.T.B.B. 

Here We Come A-wassailing.........2eeeeeeeeee arr. Channing Lefebvre 

Bheche Che Bi. ccc ccccccccesccccccccececousoese arr. Homer Whitford 

Out of the Orient Crystal Skies... ........0+eeeees arr. Channing Lefebvre 

Carol of the Sheep Bells. ..........00eeeeeeeeeeeees arr. Richard Kountz 

Eja, Eja (To Us in Bethlehem City)...........--- arr. Channing Lefebvre 
S.A.T.B. 

Carol of the Sheep Bells. .........--eeeeeeeeeeeeres arr. Richard Kountz 

Sing a Song for Christmas. .......60eececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Orvis Ross 

Dark the Night..........cccccccccccccccccccscceces arr. George Mead 
Swedish Yulle Carol. .....ccccccccccccccccccccseveces arr. Harvey Gaul 
*Twas in the Moon of Winter-Time...........-.0+0e00085 arr. Pietro Yon 
As It Fell Upon a Night. .........0- 0s eee eeeeeee arr. Katherine K. Davis 

We invite your request for 

i inspection copies on approval 
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ELKAN-VOGEL 
Publications 


CHORUS 


S.A.T.B. 
Edited by Maurits Kesnar 
» Arad al = sketeene Palestrina .15 
Tenebrae factae sunt....... Palestrina .15 
DE: BE Ada ccedccenn cedwe Perti .15 
DIED 4. one wevebawon ens Scarlatti .16 


Arranged by H. Alexander Matthews 
I Will Sing New Songs of 
To cece cckaseeakewne Dvorak .15 


The Lord Is My Shepherd...... Dvorak .15 
from The Biblical Songs 


T.T.B.B. 


Arranged by Henri Elkan 


Russian Sailors’ Dance (Red 
ET avo wknxtwbukanuwease ss Gliere .16 
(Also published for S.A.T.B.) 


DE sttovuntiuewemans Moussorgsky .16 
(Also published for S.A.T.B.) 


(Sample copies of chorus music furnished 
upon request) 





Hae Bortniansky 
Arr. by Russell Harvey 


Full Band $2.00—Symphonic Band $3.50 


Cherubim Song..... 





ORCHESTRA 


Overture and Allegro from La Sultane Suite 
of Francois Couperin 


Orchestrated by 
DARIUS MILHAUD 


(Score $2.00—Orchestra parts $4.00 
Extra parts .35) 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Donald S. Reinhardt’s 


(Author of the Pivot System for Trumpet and 
Trombone) 


Selection of Concone Studies 
compiled and arranged 


for trumpet .75 — for trombone .75 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Department Store, sponsored by the Mus- 
kegon Women’s Club in behalf of the 
bond drive. * An outstanding contribu- 
tion was the three-day engagement at the 
Michigan Theater in connection with the 
bond drive. A total of eight perform- 
ances were played. “Our purpose here,” 
states William Stewart, director of the 
band, “was mainly to get people steamed 
up about buying bonds when the second 
bond drive opened. The program was 
dubbed ‘Music for Americans’ and in- 
cluded works by Kern, Herbert, Sousa, 
Harry Alford, Romberg, and others. We 
pointed out that America had a music 
all its own, and that while some of our 
composers were actually born abroad, 
America became their home by adoption. 
We kept working in the facts pertaining 
to the huge quota that had to be met in 
the ensuing weeks and how the band was 
donating its services in an effort to help 
every theater-goer become conscicus of the 
need to keep our country free so that 


music like this, and greater still, could 
be written in peace and freedom. Al- 
though no attempt was made to keep an 
account of what was sold, we had many 
favorable reports from the bond-selling 
stands that people were giving us credit 
for their purchases.” 


LOGAN, UTAH. From this city 
comes the impressive news that the high 
school band on September 23 played for 
the seventy-fourth time for the departure 
of a group of men leaving to enter the 
armed forces. This in itself is signifi- 
cant, especially to anyone who may not 
have fully comprehended the magnitude 
of this war which is so steadily draining 
every community of its young manhood. 
And certainly it is a noteworthy record 
for the Logan High School Band to be 
on the job seventy-four times without a 
break since the beginning of the operaticn 
of the selective service law. The band 
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Do You Have the Answers? 





HERE are some of the questions directed to the M.E.N.C. headquarters office. 
All of these questions have been answered to the best of the ability of the 
headquarters staff with the codperation of M.E.N.C. officers, committee chair- 
men, and others. Journal readers are invited to make comments on the questions, 
or offer information which might supplement that which has already been sup- 
plied to the correspondents. All letters received will be forwarded to the inquirers 
concerned, and communications of especial interest will be published in the 


Journal. 


Repairing Musical Instruments: Are 
there any schools in eastern United 
States, or in any part of the country, 
where the repairing of musical instru- 
ments is taught?—E. A. K. 


Subnormal Children: Can you suggest 
books or literature helpful to music 
teaching in classes for subnormal chil- 
dren—that is, workshop classes and spe- 
cial classes for mentally deficient boys 
and girls?—M. L. B. 


Instrumental Music Syllabus: I have 
on file a small booklet put out by the 
Band and Orchestra Department of the 
Whiting (Indiana) High School explain- 
ing their general instrumental music 
setup. Do you know of any other of the 
outstanding high schools that have in 
the past put out similar booklets?—A. O. 


Piano Class Instruction: The 1939- 
1940 Yearbook contains statistics re- 
garding class piano instruction. Has the 
status of class piano teaching improved 
since that time? What of college work? 
Where can I get the information as to 
which colleges are offering class piano 
for elementary education majors? Are 
any colleges offering to their music ma- 
jors a course in “How to Teach Piano’? 
—D. Y. 


Summer Camp or Defense Plant? For 
several summers I have been connected 
with a music camp where my wife has 
been counselor. We have two boys who 
have studied in this camp, but now we 
are undecided as to what to do next 
year. The question we are debating is 
whether it would help the war effort 
more if we plan to put our boys in a 
defense plant, or will it be more in line 
with what is needed to have them keep 
on with their outdoor life and music 
study. I, personally, feel that strong 
men are going to be needed for our 
music departments more than ever. In 


my own case, my summer study has 
been a great help in making my work 
in the schools more effective.—S. T. 


Music Contests: What are the points 
of superiority of the rating system over 
the ranking system as used in school 
music contests? Will the National School 
Music contests be resumed after the 
war?—V. B 


A Teacher’s Problem: Last fall I came 
to Washington and took a Government 
job because I wanted some “time out” 
from teaching. Now I am considering 
going back to teaching. My problem is: 
(1) Is there a place in the United States 
where music teachers are hired not just 
as supervisors, but to do the actual 
teaching of music in the elementary 
grades, say, in two or three schools? 
(2) Is that idea, ie., having special 
teachers doing the music teaching in the 
elementary grades, perhaps assisted by 
the home-room teacher, a progressive 
one; or are music teachers as a whole 
hoping to get away from that plan? 
Frankly, I am in favor of it, but I know 
arguments on both sides. I would like 
very much the opinions of some who 
know more about it than I, and of 
course from the standpoint of the trends 
in music education all over the country. 
I have my A.B. from Oberlin, with a 
French major, my Mus. B. from West- 
minster Choir School, nineteen quarter- 
hours credit in music methods from Ohio 
State University, and twelve semester- 
hours credit, partly in music methods, 
from Western Maryland College. I had 
considered tentatively the idea of taking 
courses somewhere to qualify me to be- 
come a classroom teacher, but appar- 
ently I would need at least two years 
of study to satisfy the requirements. 
The problem is: Where can I find a place 
for what I am able to do that can meet 
a real need, and still be in line with 
musical progress?—L. S. 
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has consistently taken part in community 
activities of various kinds, playing for 
the U.S.O., for bond drives, salvage 
drives, and other affairs related to the 
community’s war program. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. “It is not 
compulsory,” writes John O. Trollman, 
band director, “that students of our school 
attend any affair outside of school hours. 
Therefore participation of the band in 
community activities is entirely on a vol- 
untary basis. I am happy to report that 
in all of the community services in which 
the band has participated during the war, 
our attendance has never been less than 
98 per cent. The majority of these events 
are after school or before school hours. 
Further, we have played for draftees in 
all kinds of weather, and in one instance 
the band members were routed on a one- 
hour notice for the launching of a barge 
constructed by the Missouri Valley Bridge 
and Iron Company here. We are all 
proud of the interest shown by the stu- 
dents, and especially of the willingness to 
sacrifice other things to assist in these 
patriotic occasions.” * A review of the 
record of wartime services of this band 
shows many send-offs for men departing 
for the armed forces, patriotic services, 
Chamber of Commerce hunt (war bonds 
and stamps), Thanksgiving Day parade, 
President’s Birthday Ball parade, award- 
ing of Army and Navy “E’s” to the Mis- 
souri Valley Bridge and Iron Company, 
special Navy assembly, launching of last 
troop barge, Missouri Valley celebration, 
third War Loan parade. 
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of the New World to round out its 
three-year cycle by approaching the sub- 
ject from the viewpoint of the creative 
artist. This is the approach tentatively 
planned for the academic year 1944-45. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
contemporary composers are given a 
chance to be heard in each of the series, 
thanks to the device whereby the pro- 
grams, no matter what their subject, are 
placed within the framework of the mod- 
ern orchestra. 

The current series, which we describe 
as “Folkways in Music” while retaining 
the generic title Music of the New 
World, began on October 7 and consists 
of thirty-eight weekly broadcasts taking 
place on Thursday nights at 11:30 p.M., 
E.W.T. Volume 3 of the Music of the New 
World Handbook, providing background 
material for the first nineteen broadcasts, 
with bibliographies and record lists, is 
now ready for distribution. A fourth 
volume, covering the second half of the 
series, will be issued in February. Copies 
of the first and second volumes of the 
Handbook, dealing with the 1942-43 
series, are still available and will prove 
useful to those who missed the earlier 
broadcasts. 

The Music of the New World broad- 
casts, together with the accompanying 
Handbooks, will provide students and 
teachers of music with the means for ob- 
taining a comprehensive, over-all picture 
of the development of music in the West- 
ern Hemisphere in relation to ways of 
living among all the peoples of the 
Americas. 
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‘WATCH OUT! THESE BULBS 
MAY BE DIM, BUT THEYRE. 
NOT OUT! 

















Little Joe Goebbels beats his gums daily over in Berlin abou 
the bad hole the Stupormen are in. . . and Tojo’s knees vibrate. 
like a reed reaching for a high note. But WATCH OUT... don't 
let these cookies kid us into a big letdown! We're still a long way 
from their home towns! 


Yes, sir! There's still plenty of solid sending for all of usto do 
before the goose-steppers hang high and the little men from the 
islands start shouting ‘‘Pass the hara-kiri!"’ 

If we stop buyin’ Bonds and let our work slide and start 
sayin’, ‘Oh, well, it's all over, now,” we'll be singing just the sour 
notes those Axis Alligators want! 

So tuck your chin low and keep your family and friends 
helpin’ Uncle Sam on the upbeat. And if your own personal 
goin’ gets too tough, peal out a few hot notes on that swell Elk- 
hart horn. Nothin’ like it for the Victory feeling! We'll be back 
with hotter, sweeter Elkharts right after we're through giving the 
Axis the boogie beat. Take good care of yours for now! 


Elner the Elk 


& Si 

/ 

(S Yh 

Siary “LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART ON THE BELL” 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. “2: 
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CONN 


EXPERTLY 
CUT 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 


For saxophone, clarinet, 
oboe and bassoon. Thor- 
oughly seasoned for easy 
response, full-bodied tone. 
Expertly cut, accurately 
finished. Furnished in 3. 
popular strengths. Also 
new plastic bassoon reed. 
See your Conn dealer. 


C.G.Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, ind. 
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By Wm. C. WHITE 


Former principal of U. S. Army 
Band School 
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Piano Guild 





[s ORDER to stimulate professional 
growth among piano teachers and to 
elevate the standards of the profession, a 
number of teachers in Troy (New York) 
and vicinity organized the Troy Piano 
Educators Guild in the fall of 1941. Be- 
cause the project has proved of definite 
value to the teachers, and because mem- 
bers of the profession have received added 
recognition by the public, I am taking the 
privilege of noting a few salient facts 
about the group, in the hope that they 
will prove helpful to those interested in 
forming similar organizations. 

A number of teachers met and listed 
the names of instructors whom they felt 
should be members. Invitations were then 
mailed to these individuals, requesting 
them to attend a meeting for the purpose 
of organizing a guild. A representative 
number attended the initial session and 
decided to elect officers and a board of 
directors. The board was empowered to 
formulate a constitution and a code of 
ethics. The constitution, which was pre- 
sented at the next meeting, dealt with 
qualifications for membership, dues, meet- 
ing nights, etc. . The code adopted was 
based on one drawn up by the New 
Hampshire Teachers Association. It con- 
tains much of the idealism that is found 
in the Hippocratic Oath taken by physi- 
cians and the Florence Nightingale 
Pledge taken by graduate nurses. The 
following points were emphasized : 


(1) While never exploiting their po- 
sition, teachers should always maintain a 
progressive conservatism of thought and 
action. 

(2) It is the duty of every teacher to 
regard every other teacher as a fellow 
craftsman who is entitled to professional 
rights, courtesies, and emoluments. 

(3) It is unprofessional for teachers 
to criticize co-laborers and predecessors, 
as such procedure tends to weaken the 
confidence in which the work of the pro- 
fession is held by the community. 

(4) It is unprofessional for teachers 
to promote the interest of canvassers by 
writing testimonials of their wares. 

(5) Teachers should at all times be 
ready to assist one another by giving in- 
formation, counsel, and advice, and by 
such services and acts as teachers can 
perform without detriment to themselves 
or their work. 


Distinguished lecturers have been in- 
vited to address the Guild members, and 
outstanding pianists have presented pro- 
grams. Faculty representatives of the 
music departments of Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, and Bennington Col- 
lege, Bennington, Vt., appeared as guests 
on the programs. Teachers from Albany 
and Schenectady were extended invitations 
to the musicales and in this way we be- 
came acquainted with our colleagues in 
neighboring cities. 

The major event of our second year of 
activity was a two-piano recital presented 
by Professors Burrows and Loudis of 
Columbia University. More than 600 
persons attended the program, and in ad- 
dition to hearing a splendid recital be- 
came better acquainted with the aims and 
ideals of the Guild. JourNat readers will 
be interested in knowing that a part of 


the proceeds were used for purchasing 
song material for the Troy (U.S.0,) 
Lounge for the use of men serving jp 
the armed forces of our country. 

As the officers and members of the Guild 
view the activities of the past two years, 


‘they feel the effort expended in develop. 


ing the group was more than justified be. 
cause the Guild: (1) Acquainted yg 
with our co-workers in and about Troy; 
(2) Elevated the piano-teaching profes. 
sion in the eyes of the public; (3) Stimpy. 
lated professional growth by affording 
the members an opportunity to hear out. 
standing lecturers and attend recitals by 
distinguished pianists. 

It is our sincere hope that fellow teach. 
ers in other cities planning similar groups 
will find some helpful ideas in studying 
our method of organizing and developing 
the Troy Guild. 

—HErMAN J. RosentwHat 





Today and Tomorrow 
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category, the same composer’s thrilling 
song, The United Nations. As our 
young men continue to pour into the con- 
flict, there will be other music and other 
poetry—if we keep the intellectual and 
spiritual fires burning. 

I have spent some time in Army camps 
and U.S.O. centers and have seen how 
recreational activities center around mu- 
sic. The crowd around the piano cer- 
tainly has a good time, and the type of 
music one hears in such groups is some- 
times surprisingly beautiful. I was play- 
ing for one such group, and we were 
doing a song that was new to several of 
the men. One of the group, a singer by 
profession, said, “Do you want to do it 
right?” On receiving an affirmative reply 
from his buddies, he spent half an hour 
giving them an informal rehearsal. An- 
other time I was dancing with a young 
soldier who said, “I wouldn’t think of 
giving up my fiddle. I'll take it with 
me until I die—at least fifty years from 
now, I hope.” 

Closely related to the immediate and 
apparent value of musical training (or 
at least exposure to music) are its as yet 
unrealized values in the process of build- 
ing for the future. These boys and girls 
in the armed forces and war production 
plants will return, not to our classrooms, 
but face to face with the problem of tak- 
ing their place in a civilian society. As 
that society grows more and more into 
a highly specialized industrial society, it 
becomes more and more important that 
the nerves and spirits of a people geared 
to a robot-type of duty during working 
hours be adequately cared for by a health- 
ful means of relaxation and a feeling 
well-being. Here again, our music edu- 
cation program offers an answer that is 
available to the entire community. Music 
for pleasure, for information, for inspit- 
ation must be our goal—rather than mu- 
sic for first place in the county contest. 

Life is to be lived, even in times of 
war, and I believe that we of the 
music profession, through our public 
schools and through codperation in the 
life of the community, can make a real 
contribution and still not suffer a nervous 
collapse. We will keep them singing! 
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Music Credits 





—_—_ 


REDIT FOR MUSIC is the subject of a 

circular recently issued to New York 
State high schooi principals by Warren 
W. Knox, Director of the Division of 
Secondary Education of the University of 
the State of New York (State Education 
Department). Because of its general in- 
terest, the circular is quoted in full: 


Heretofore, Regents credit has _ been 
granted for participation in the organized 
musical activities (chorus, orchestra, band) 
as for “unprepared”’ subjects—one-half unit 
a year for full time; one-quarter unit a 
year for two periods weekly. This plan will 
be continued, upon the meeting of the con- 
ditions outlined in the syllabus, for the 
organizations in which preparation for per- 
formance is left to the discretion of the 
upils. 
 reanisations in which preparation is 
specified and secured as a condition of 
continuing participation may now be ap- 
proved for credit as for a prepared sub- 
ject—one unit a year for full time; one- 
half unit for two periods weekly. Approval 
for credit upon this basis will be granted 
only if the following conditions (in addi- 
tion to those specified in the syllabus) are 
met : 

(1) A definite place upon the school 
program must be assigned for ensemble 
practice. 

(2) The periods must be of the same 
number of minutes as those assigned to 
other prepared subjects. 

(3) The teacher shall give definite as- 
signments of work in preparation for each 
rehearsal. 

(4) Application for approval must be 
made to the Department upon the usual 
form, early in the school year. 

(5) The application must specify the 
type of preparation demanded, and the 
steps which are to be taken to insure 
fulfillment. 

(6) Credit may be claimed only after 
formal approval of each organization (cho- 
tus, orchestra, band) by a Department 
representative. 

(7) Approval, when given, will continue 
in force only as long as the approved 
teacher continues the direction of the or- 
ganization in the specified school. 

—Warren W. Knox 


Correspondence in connection with this 
matter may be addressed to Mr. Russell 
Carter, Supervisor of Music, State Educa- 
tion Department. 





Children’s Programs 
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ing schoolroom talent within the produc- 
tion or between the acts, and designing 
attractive programs. In other words, 
the production can be used to learn. 

_To include all of the foregoing sugges- 
tions in preparing one program might 
involve too great an expenditure of time. 
The use of one or two codperative ideas 
will provide a beginning and give pupils 
a new feeling of pride through real re- 
sponsibility. After the teacher, through 
experience, has acquainted herself with 
a few such procedures, the children may 
assume even more responsibility without 
any appreciable increase in the time ele- 
ment. To those teachers who share with 
children comes a new appreciation of 
education, a deserved professional pride, 
and a release from drudgery. Programs 
offer a natural concomitant of all that 
we do in music education and should 
be used as regularly as the change of 
activities. The inclusion of pupil-plan- 
hing only enhances their value. 
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Noel 


A CHRISTMAS POTPOURRI 
for Band or Band and Chorus 


by Ronald K. Prescott 


FULL BAND $2.00 





A brand new band potpourri of everybody's favorite 
Christmas Carols. This is more than a simple medley and 
yet it does not approach the proportions of a fantasy. 


It can be handled easily by Class C and D bands. 


Noel is arranged for band, but it is very effective when 
used with a chorus. 


Chorus parts in CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND FOLK SONGS. . . 30c 


Paul 4. Schmitt Music (0 


88 SOUTH TENTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 








ENJOYABLE BAND MUSIC... 


Include these fine arrangements in your library. . . 


THE BLOCKBUSTER MARCH Mark Wentz 
full band .75 


VETERANS ON PARADE MARCH Neale Wrightman 
full band .75 


NEALE WRIGHTMAN PUBLISHERS, 30 W. Washington, Chicago 











IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE and not subject to the draft 


IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE ” 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers 
Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind or Brass Teachers 
Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers 


MEN or WOMEN 
C. E. LUTTON, Mor. 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago, Ill. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
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A 
REMINDER 


from 


HALL & 
McCREARY 





When you need 
CHORAL MUSIC 


refer to your 


file of miniature 
Hall & McCreary 
Choral Octavos 
and save the time, 
trouble and expense 
of sending For 
material on 


approval. 


— and another reminder 


of two new books 


ROUNDS AND CANONS 


One of the first reviews of this new 
book said, “Community song leaders 
take note! This book keeps them 
singing!’ It really does, for the 
familiar rounds, new rounds, and in- 
teresting canons may be readily 
taught and are genuinely enjoyed. 
Rounds and Canons makes an excel- 
lent approach to the study of part 
singing. Many of the numbers are 
definitely program material. PRICE: 
60c, postpaid. 





LEAD A SONG! 


This book tells you concisely what 
to do to make community singing 
successful. It is a practical guide to 
the organization and conducting of 
informal group singing with instruc- 
tions, illustrations and demonstra- 
tions of the procedures that work. 
There is an especially pertinent chap- 
ter on singing in wartime. An effec- 
tive book either for class use or self- 
instruction. PRICE: $1.50, postpaid. 





HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


432 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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News from the Field 





Music Teachers National Association 
announces that a meeting has been 
scheduled for March 23-25 at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, with headquarters at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel. The National 
Association of Schools of Music will 
meet in conjunction with the M.T.N.A. 
convention, March 25-26. 


Music of the New World. This radio 
series of the NBC Inter-American Uni- 
versity of the Air, based upon “Folk- 
ways in Music,” is heard on Thursday 
nights, 11:30 P.M.,EWT. The series was 
planned by Gilbert Chase and Ernest La 
Prade; the scripts were written by Mr. 
Chase, who tells something about 
“Folkways in Music” in his interesting 
article on another page. The Board of 
Education of New York City has ap- 
proved for full credit two courses for 
teachers based on “Music of the New 
World” and “Lands of the Free,” an- 
other feature of the NBC Inter-Ameri- 
can University of the Air. 


Julia M. WNeppert, nationally-known 
music educator and for many years ac- 
tive in M.E.N.C. and the California- 
Western Division, has retired from the 
music education staff of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools where she had made 
an enviable reputation in the Lowell 
High School. Her work in connection 
with private music study in relation to 
the public school program was particu- 
larly outstanding. Miss Neppert’s many 
friends in the Conference join in well 
wishes, tinged by a bit of envy for the 
opportunity she now has to indulge in 
those activities which relief from the 
routine of daily teaching will enable her 
to enjoy. 


Gilbert Ross, formerly Professor of 
Music at Smith College, has been ap- 
pointed head of the newly codrdinated 
department of violin, viola, violoncello, 
and string bass at the University of 
Michigan School of Music. 


Marie Finney, until recently a member 
of the State Department of Education in 
Texas, is now registrar at the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
of Music, and will also conduct courses 
in the history of music. Miss Finney 
was for many years a member of the 
RCA Victor Educational staff, and later 
was director of the educational depart- 
ment of the Columbia Recording Cor- 
poration. 


Chauncey B. King, who left his post 
at Panhandle Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Goodwell, Okla., to 
enter military service, and later re- 
ceived an honorable discharge because 
of the age limitation, following a period 
in defense work, has been reinstated in 
his former position at Goodwell, replac- 
ing Milton Bradley, who is now in the 
Army, and who took Mr. King’s place 
when the latter entered the Army. Who 
can match this “double play’? 


The Goldman Band, in July, played its 
1500th concert of the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Memorial series. These concerts, 
started in 1918 by Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, director of the band, are alternated 
between Central Park and Prospect Park, 
New York City. Dr. Goldman has not 
been absent from a single concert. 


Karl D. Ernst, formerly of State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, has been appointed 
director of music education in the public 
schools of Portland, Oregon. 


Mary Louise Goodale (Mrs. P. G.) has 
left Wharton (New Jersey) High School 
to take a position at the State Normal 
School, Johnson, Vt. 


George M. Dean, formerly at Chris- 
topher (Illinois) Community High School 
is now supervisor of instrumental music 
in the Merril Grade School and Rock 
Falls Community High School, Rock 
Falls, Ill. 


Paul C. Dawson, long identified with 
the Thomas Jefferson High School of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, now has charge of 
band and orchestra work at the Manual 
Training High School, Denver, Colo. 


Rita Lea Harrison, formerly super- 
visor of music in the Fairfield (Ala- 
bama) City Schools is now supervisor 
of elementary music for Caddo Parish 
(Shreveport, La.). 


Esther Goetz Gilliland has entered 
upon a twelve-months sabbatical leave 
from Wilson Junior College, Chicago, 
and with Mr. Gilliland is located at 1743 
47th Avenue, San Francisco 22, Calif. 


Jane Glenn, formerly of Gainesville, 
Fla., is now a member of the music 
faculty of Paulsboro, N. J. 


Priscilla Wagoner, formerly of Ro- 
chester, Minn., is now at the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Harvey L. Woodruff, of Roger Lud- 
lowe High School, Fairfield, Conn., has a 
leave of absence for graduate work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Fred Bigelow, formerly director of 
music at Geneva, Ill., is now at South- 
western University, Georgetown, Texas. 


John A. O’Connor has left La Grande, 
Oregon, to take a position at Klamath 
Falls, Oregon. 


Herbert Lloyd, who retired from his 
position as music supervisor in the 
Bound Brook (N. J.) public schools in 
June 1942—a position which he had 
filled with distinguished success for 
forty years — passed away on June 4, 
1943. Mr. Lloyd was a member of the 
M.E.N.C. for a great many years. 


William J. Lang, member of the mu- 
sic faculty of the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
public schools since 1937, died suddenly 
on September 25. Mr. Lang began mu- 
sic work as a private teacher in 1921. 


Lloyd Loar, long associated with 
music education and allied fields, and 
for a number of years lecturer on 
acoustics of music and other subjects 
at Northwestern University, died at his 
home in Chicago on September 14. 


Ralph L. Baldwin died after a week’s 
illness at his summer home in Canaan, 
N. H. on Thursday, September 29. This 
news comes as a severe shock to hun- 
dreds of friends throughout the United 
States who knew Mr. Baldwin as one of 
the pioneers in the music education 
movement. From 1905 until his retire- 
ment a few years ago he was director 
of music in the public schools of Hart- 
ford, Conn. He was one of the founders 
of the Eastern Conference and took an 
active part in the affairs of the National 
organization as well. Mr. Baldwin was 
particularly well-known for his work in 
the field of teacher training, as well as 
for his choral conducting. Shortly be- 
fore his death he went to Ithaca, New 
York, where an honorary doctorate was 
conferred upon him by Ithaca College. 
It is hoped that the Journal can in a 
later issue publish a more extended 
commentary on the career of this man 
whose contributions to his chosen field 
were so great and affected so many 
people. 
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Flint Community Music Association. 
The twenty-sixth Annual Report of this 
Association indicates that the correlated 
school and community music activities 
in this Michigan city are being carried 
on successfully and with even more 
power than in peacetime. The Associa- 
tion was organized in 1917 for codédrdi- 
nating musical activities in the Flint 
community for all people from kinder- 
garten through old age. The activities 
are supported by the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Flint Community Fund, the A. 
Cc. Bishop gift of General Motors stock, 
and other occasional gifts. William W. 
Norton is the Executive Officer and 
Music Organizer. Fred A. Aldrich is 
President. The offices of the Associa- 
tion are in Ormeau Hall on the campus 
of Central High School, Flint, Mich. 


Hobart Sommers, principal of Austin 
High School, Chicago, and at one time 
director of instrumental music in the 
Chicago Public Schools, is the author 
of a book recently published by Wilcox 
& Follett Co., Grosset & Dunlap trade 
distributors. The book, believe it or 
not, is entitled “Living Mathematics Re- 
viewed.” One judges that the book is 
particularly designed for adult educa- 
tion uses. Certainly, many persons, of 
whom this member of the Journal staff 
is one, will find the volume a handy 
bolster-upper of what in our case is a 
somewhat seedy and never too robust 
knowledge of the intricacies of mathe- 


matics. A previous work of Mr. Som- 
mers’ is “The Slide Rule and How to 
Use it,” an equally useful but less 


fascinating book from our standpoint. 


Film Music Notes is a valuable mim- 
eographed bulletin now in its third year. 
The issue for October 1943 reviews cur- 
rent pictures from the viewpoint of 
music interest, and includes a page of 
themes from the Korngold score for 
“The Constant Nymph.” News items and 
articles complete the issue which we 
articles complete the issue, which we 
nal as decidedly worth while. Editors of 
Film Music Notes are: Grace Widney 
Mabee, Constance Purdy; Advisory 
Chairman is Sigmund Spaeth. Publica- 
tion office: 6162 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


National Film Music Council. The 
editors of Film Music Notes, mentioned 
in this column, have organized a Na- 
tional Film Music Council “to foster 
public interest in the music of the films, 
to encourage film musicians to create a 
new art-form, to awaken students to the 
artistic and worthwhile possibilities of 
this medium of expression.” “Leading 
music educators are joining in this 
movement,” says Film Music Notes, “to 
aid in previewing films from a musical 
standpoint. They will promote and pub- 
licize, in their respective states, the pic- 
tures that are worthwhile. The use of 
films for fundamental educational objec- 
tives has just made a beginning, and we 
look to the future for marvelous de- 
velopments.” Further information re- 
garding the Council can be secured from 
Grace Widney Mabee, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Music in the Public Schools of North 
Carolina—a tentative course of study 
prepared by Hattie S. Parrott, Associ- 
ate, Division of Instructional Service, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
with the coéperation and assistance of 
Grace Van Dyke More, Head, Depart- 
ment of Music Education in the School 
of Music of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. There 
are three sections, each with several 
chapters: (a) Music Instruction in the 
Elementary School; (b) Music Instruc- 
tion in the High School; (c) General Ac- 
tivities. There are 158 pages and cover. 
Although issued in 1942, this impor- 
tant book has not been previously men- 
tioned in the Journal. 

(See also pages 6, 8, 10) 
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ROLL EXERCISES for the 
FIRST YEAR DRUMMER 


By CARL E. GARDNER 


Supervisor of Bands and Orchestras — Boston Public Schools 
Former Tympanist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


A new approach to, and an outstanding advance in the 
presentation of this fundamental of all good drumming. 


A Companion book to 
“Reading Lessons for the First Year Drummer” 


Price 75 Cents 


Examine this work at your dealer’s or request a copy 
On Approval from the publishers 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


88 St. Stephen Street Boston, Mass. 














i 
speaking about 


band instruments 


You can depend on it—after this war 
—Martin will again provide the finest instru- 
ments made,with every practical improvement 
for easier and better playing. And students, 
as well as more experienced players, will 
continue to find a big advantage and added 
prestige in owning and playing a Martin. 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Elkhart, Indiana 











MUSIC EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 
by JOHN W. BEATTIE and LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


In the summer of 1941, Messrs. Curtis and Beattie made a three-month tour of South 
America as the official representatives of M.E.N.C. Under the auspices of the Pan American 
Union, and in codperation with the Office of the Coérdinator of Inter-American Affairs, the 
tour covered 17,000 miles and penetrated into seven southern republics—Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

Reprinted from the Journal, the official report of the tour is available in a 32-page illustrated 
booklet. Price 25c each, with a discount of 20% if purchased in quantities up to 100. 
Purchased in lots of 100 or over, 15c each. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Organization News and Reports 





Region Seven, N.S.3B.0.V.A., has 
planned to hold a vocal clinic in Memphis, 
Tenn., in codperation with the Memphis 
Public Schools, late in February, prob- 
ably around the twenty-second. The 
program planned announced by Chair- 
man Roy M. Martin, of Greenwood, 
Miss., has been worked out in collabora- 
tion with Margaret Ridley, vocal music 
chairman, and the Memphis Public 
School Music Department. Following 
are the principal items: (1) demonstra- 
tion work with Junior high school 
groups; (2) teaching demonstration with 
grade school groups; (3) demonstration 
of use of recording equipment in music 
teaching; (4) demonstration of visual 
education equipment; (5) discussions of 
the broader phases of the music edu- 
cation program; (6) materials study 
section; (7) demonstration of combined 
band and choral work; (8) the usual 
reading features; (9) concert on the 
final day of the clinic. Demonstration 
groups will be provided by the Memphis 
schools. 


Region Seven band clinic will be held 
at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, February 3-4-5. A Regional solo 
and ensemble festival will be one of the 
features, which will also include two 
clinic bands. J. S. Fisher and his L. S. U. 
band will be hosts to the clinic and the 
contest. W. A. Gill, director of the Baton 
Rouge High School band will assist. 


Region Ten, N.S.B.0O.V.A. Region Ten 
Board of Control will retain the same 
officers for the duration. Activities for 
the present, at least, are concentrated in 
local areas, as for instance the South- 
eastern Idaho Music Clinic to be held 
in January under the auspices of the 
new Southeastern Association. Chair- 
man of the Board is A. L. Gifford, Idaho 
Falls; secretary-treasurer— Ernest D. 
Bloom, Kemmerer, Wyo.; State Repre- 
sentatives: Utah—wW. H. Terry, Hyrum; 
John L. Stacey, Kaysville; J. L. Terry, 
Morgan. Wyoming—Ernest D. Bloom, 
Kemmerer; Blaine Blonquist, Kemmer- 
er; Charles Parker, Rock Springs. Ne- 
vada—Dean Chamberlain, Ely. Colorado 
—H. M. Flick, Palisade; Lloyd Hillyer, 
Montrose; Marion Jacobs, Grand Junc- 
tion. Idaho—A. L. Gifford, Idaho Falls; 
H. L. Fawson, Pocatello; Bert Christen- 
sen, Twin Falls. 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, North Coast District: Due 
to travel restrictions, plans for the en- 
tire district are somewhat uncertain. 
However, a partial meeting at Ukiah is 
planned for some time in November.— 
Robert L. Sharp, president, principal of 
Round Valley Union High School, Covelo. 

Colorado Choral Directors Associa- 
tion, a division of Colorado Music Edu- 
eators Association, in a communication 
signed by Fareeda Moorhead, president, 
and Blanche R. Collins, chairman of the 
Book Committee, reports an _ experi- 
mental activity which will be watched 
with interest by music’ educators 
throughout the United States. Over a 
period of years the Association has ac- 
cumulated a reserve fund, and after 
studying the problems of the small 
schools of the state, has set up an ex- 
perimental plan, as follows: 

(1) Four hundred community song 
books have been purchased, 100 each of 
four different publications. (2) These 
books have been arranged in sets of 
twenty-five, total of sixteen sets. (3) 
The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Mrs. Inez Johnson, has been 
asked to recommend four areas where 
there is particular need for the loan of 
these books. (4) The County Superin- 
tendent of each of these areas has been 
asked to recommend four schools that 
will codperate in the experiment. (5) 
Each of the schools selected will receive 
a set of these books every two months 
so that the four sets will be used by 
each school during the experimental 
year. (6) Transportation charges are 
paid by the Association. (7) County 
Superintendents and individual teachers 
using the books will be asked to furnish 
a detailed report on (a) how the mate- 
rial is used, (b) value to the school and 
community, (c) evaluation of the books, 
(d) recommendations for additional ma- 
terials, (e) recommendations for im- 
provements in the plan. (8) The Den- 
ver City Library will act as circulation 
agent for the experiment. (9) Books 
will be made available to sixteen dif- 
ferent schools after the experimental 
year. (10) Carefully selected supple- 
mentary song books have also been 
purchased and will be made available to 
any teacher. (11) Carefully annotated 
bibliography of all books available will 
be sent to any teacher upon request. 


(12) One copy of any supplementary 
book will be sent to a teacher for not 
longer than two months. (13) If the 
experiment proves to be_ successful, 
more books and teaching materials suit- 
able for junior and senior high schools 
will be added to the circulating library, 

The Colorado Choral Directors Asso- 
ciation also sponsors an annual clinic 
for teachers in which various prob- 
lems of elementary, junior and senior 
high school music are covered. The 
many reports coming from various parts 
of the state on all activities of the As- 
sociation have been most favorable, in- 
dicating an increasing interest in music 
education in Colorado. 


Colorado Instrumental Directors Asso- 
ciation: Annual meeting and election of 
officers December 10-11, at Denver. — 
Gus E. Jackson, secretary-treasurer, 109 
Third St., Arvada. 


Connecticut. I&A Hartford Music 
Educators Club will meet at the Hotel 
Bond, Hartford, on the second Saturday 
of December, February, and April. The 
December meeting will feature a panel 
discussion between superintendents and 
music teachers on the subject of what 
each expects from the other. Ennis 
Davis was the principal speaker at the 
October mecting. Officers of the Club: 
President — Elizabeth Sonier, Winsted; 
vice-president — Frances Warner, Wal- 
lingford; treasurer—Jesse Davis, Glas- 
tonbury; secretary — Audrey Thayer, 
Hartford; assistant treasurer — Gladys 
Hill, West Hartford. 





Idaho. The Southeastern Idaho Music 
Clinic Association was organized Sep- 
tember 21 with the following officers: 
Chairman—W. W. Brady, Rigby; secre- 
tary—Marcel Bird, Sugar City; treas- 
urer—H. L. Fawson, Pocatello. A clinic 
will be held in Pocatello on January 25- 
27, 1944. At the September 21 meeting 
eleven new members were enrolled in 
M.E.N.C. and the Association. — A. L. 
Gifford. 


Iowa Music Educators Association: 
Results of the recent election by mail: 
President—Myron Russell, Cedar Falls; 
vice-president—-Stanford Hulshizer, Des 
Moines; secretary-treasurer —- Margaret 
Porter, Cedar Rapids. Board of direc- 
tors: Northeast — Thelma Lillig, Du- 





This picture shows part of the group of Louisiana Music Education Association members at the dinner meeting which was a feature of the Wartime 

Institute held at Alexandria, October 12-13. Principal speaker was James L. Mursell, who, following the Institute, made a tour of the state colleges 

with State Supervisor of Music Lloyd Funchess. Among the out-of-state guests to be seen in the picture are Marion C. Almond and Irving Wolfe 
of Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.; Gladys Pitcher, Boston; Lucy Beddoe, Cincinnati. (See item on next page.) 
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‘et cember 4 in conjunction with the I&A 1xed: 

ie Chicago Music Educators Club. The I&A . 

“2 Chu, ab eameuneel te the teat tenee, wilt Lincoln Prays After the Battle of Bull Run............ 16 
have as guest speaker Hazel Nohavec, ee I SN isn doccedednsdevncadsnwde 15 
president of M.E.N.C. North Central Di- 5 , : 
vision. Daniel Webster’s Collect for Americans............... .20 

on ee ee an oe ee Patrick Henry's Resolution..............ecceeeeeeees 20 
@efiane. Northern Indiana School Washington’s Prayer for His Family.................. 16 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Association: : s) ; 
Sciaas aie Gane caaeenel Ganmneies Washington's Monday Morning Prayer............. eae. ae 
meeting was held on November 12 at Calhoun’s Address to Congress... ..........0000 eeeeee 18 
Plymouth—Delmar Weesner, president, 
Huntington High School, Huntington. Female: 
I&A Indianapolis School Music Club: ‘ : ' 
Meeting held October 21 at Howe High A Quakeress Writes to Dolly Madison................ 16 
+ School, Indianapolis. Officers are: ’ ’ ° 
Samuci &. Basne, greaiient, Sieemins- Margaret Fuller’s Epistle and Gospel.................: 15 
ton; Owen Beckley, secretary-treasurer, Abigail pO ee ere 18 
Broad Ripple H. S., Indianapolis; Eliza- - ‘ . ° 
beth E. Meloy, vice president, Muncie. Daniel Webster’s Collect for Americans............... .20 

] Executive committee: Ralph Wright, 

3 Indianapolis; Hermine W. Colson, An- 

derson; Claude Palmer, Muncie. J. FI s CHER & HH RO rm 

- Louisiana Music Education Associa- 
tion: At the Wartime Institute held in 119 West 40th Street 
Alexandria on October 12-13, the follow- 

~ ing officers were elected: President — New York 18, N. Y. 

es Harold Ramsey, Bossier City; first vice- 

fe president — Robert C. Gilmore, Alexan- 
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Choral Music 


for 
Chrustmasr 


5208 AWAY IN A MANGER Price 
(SSAA) S. Solo —Vorse...... 12 
2783 CHRISTMAS CAROLS (Six 
carols) Unison; Traditional.... .10 
5206 OVER SLUMB’RING BETHLE- 
HEM TOWN (SSA)—Vorse .15 
3046 SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


(Unison or 4 part)—Newton .15 | 


5806 THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
(15 Century English Tradi- 
tional Text) (A Cappella) 
eS EE 15 

5871 WIND THROUGH THE 
OLIVE TREES (SATB or 
SA)—Rodgers 


ANTHEMS 


Unison 


1761 CHRISTMAS SONG—Adam.. .06 | 


6111 CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS— 


Ea 10 
5409 O COME LITTLE CHILDREN 

(Op. 2 pt.)—Schulz. ............ .06 
5599 THERE IS GLADNESS IN 

THE AIR (Unison or 4 pt.) 

BID. «ics iectssansinpisintinneitanes .10 

Three Part (SSA) 

5715 A CHRISTMAS LULLABY 

(Sa)—I. Rodgers ................-- 12 
2371 ANGELS FROM THE REALM 

Pe ocedeachiaeaiiaaabeiietetinieniis 10 
4776 JOY TO THE WORLD— 

BIN... sen scummniienmnshesniaiiitinlinias ae 
1760 LITTLE TOWN OF BETH- 

LEHEM—Bliss ....................-. 15 
5960 LULLAY MY LIKING— 

OS aes See 10 


505 ON THAT FIRST CHRIST- 
MAS MORING—Bronson.... .12 

6088 O LITTLE TOWN OF BETH- 
LEHEM—Todd .................---- 15 


Four Part (SA TB) 
4010 ALL KNEW HE WAS THERE 


—Turner-Maley .................... 15 
6081 THE ANGELS AND SHEP- 

HERDS SONG—Weber- 

NESSES Tea ere renee 12 


4022 ANGELS SONG—Stickles...... 15 

5589 CALM ON THE LISTENING 
EAR OF NIGHT (T. Solo) 
—BPQTTORE .........-220e.eccccceeees Prone .20 

3767 CHRISTMAS BELLS—Graham .20 


3951 CHRISTMAS BELLS (A Cap- 
pella)—Fitzsimons ................ 12 
4980 CHRISTMAS GLORIA— 
CO ES enon 15 
2515 HALLELUJAH CHORUS— 
Sea 12 
3916 O'ER DISTANT MOUN- 
TAINS—Bilies _...................... 12 
6087 STARLIGHT OVER BETH- 
LEHEM—Me ad .................---- .10 


THE FIRST BEST CHRIST- 
MAS NIGHT—Rodgers...... 12 


The Willis Music Co. 
124 EAST FOURTH ST. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


6091 
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dria; second vice-president — A. E. 
Wilder, Jr., Hammond; secretary-treas- 
urer—J. S. Fisher, Baton Rouge. Di- 
rectors: District One—Elizabeth Landis, 


District Two—Richard Mc- 
District Three — Jo- 
Lafayette; District 
Four—W. A. Gill, Jr., Baton Rouge. 
Division chairmen: Piano—Polly Gibbs, 
Baton Rouge; Band — Brooks Higdon, 
Plaquemine; Orchestra — Mrs. Strubbe 
McConnell, Baton Rouge; Theory — 
Helen Gunderson, Baton Rouge; Vocal— 
Mrs. Anna Peterson, New Orleans. 


Michigan School Vocal Association: 
President—Dale Hallack, Marlette: vice- 
president — Bess Hyde, Port Huron; 
treasurer—Viola Brody, Monroe; secre- 
tary—to be appointed; Editor of state 
bulletins—Russel Switzer, Lansing. 


Winnsboro; 
Cluggage, Vivian; 
sephine Mitchell, 


Mississippi Bandmasters Association: 
State clinic and meeting scheduled for 
December 15 at Laurel. — Frank C. 
Heard, secretary, Natchez. 


Missouri. At the annual meeting of 
the Missouri Music Educators Associa- 
tion held in St. Louis on November 4-5, 
the following officers were _ elected: 
President — Norman H. Falkenhainer, 
University City; vice-president (band) 
—Ralph Shipley, Raytown; vice-presi- 
dent (orchestra) — Burton H. Isaac, 
Kirkwood; vice-president (vocal) Alma 
Lunsford, Osage Beach; secretary- 
treasurer — J. R. Huckstep, Chillicothe. 
Board of directors — Martha White, 
Brentwood; Arthur G. Harrell, Jeffer- 
son City; R. E. Valentine, Kirksville; 
Mrs. Marguerite Gutekunst, Marshall. 


Nebraska Music Educators Association 
announces that membership dues have 
been lowered so that now the amount of 
dues required to cover active member- 
ship in the Nebraska Association, 
M.E.N.C., and the North Central Divi- 
sion, is $4.00. (Dues for the Nebraska 
Association, including only partial mem- 
bership in M.E.N.C., $2.00.) This is in 
accord with the practice of the majority 
of the affiliated state associations. 
No state clinic will be held this year, 
but the Executive Committee requested 
that clinics or conferences be held in 
key locations throughout the state. 
M. H. Shoemaker, president; S. K. 
Lotspeich, secretary. 


New Jersey. Department of Music, 
New Jersey Education Association: Of- 
ficers as announced in the “Official Bul- 
letin’: President — John T. Nicholson, 
Union; first vice-president and editor— 
Warren F. Malpas, Linden; second vice- 


president — Doris Mooney, Montclair; 
recording secretary — Laura V. Gaskill, 
Montville; corresponding secretary — 


Beulah S. Arnold, Glen Ridge; treasurer 
—Mrs. Marie S. Pomeroy, Toms River. 
The All-State Orchestra and Chorus will 
perform at the Mosque Concert on Sun- 
day, November 21, at 3:00 p. m. 


Wew York State School Music Asso- 
ciation held its Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference at Ilion, October 29-30. Clinic 
demonstrations and concert’ sessions 
were provided by the high school stu- 
dents of Ilion, the all-state mixed choir 
and the all-state band. Conductors an- 
nounced included Alfred L. Spouse, of 
tochester, President of the Eastern 
Conference; Harry A. King of Fredonia 
State Teachers College; Frederic Fay 
Swift of Ilion, President of the National 
School Vocal Association; Ruth E. Dowd 
of Cortland State Teachers College; 
Dean L. Harrington of Hornell, Presi- 
dent of N.Y.S.S.M.A. Other units and 
all-state organizations were assembled 
at various points in New York state, in- 
cluding Auburn, Newark, East Aurora, 
Jamestown, Hornell, Endicott, Hudson 
Falls, Ogdensburg. A similar activity 
was also planned for Long Island. An- 
nouncement regarding these _ district 


events is supplied through the New 
York State School Music News to all 
members in the state. 


North Carolina Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion held its initial meeting of the year 
in Charlotte, with an excellent attend- 
ance. At the business meeting it was 
voted not to attempt to hold contests 
this year unless conditions and travel 
restrictions undergo a marked change. 
Messages were sent to former members 
of the Association now in military serv- 
ice. The following officers were elected: 
President — James C. Harper, Lenoir: 
vice-president — Robert Simmons, Dur- 


ham; secretary—Mike Wise, Charlotte: 
treasurer — Arthur Rohr, Kannapolis. 
Representative on Board: R. Glenn 
Palmer, Marion. Directors: Mrs. Ken- 


neth Hoyle, Belmont; James C. Pfohl, 
Davidson; Robert C. Smith, Charlotte. 


Ohio Music Education Association. 
The first fall meeting of the Board of 
Directors of O.M.E.A. was held Septem- 
ber 19 in Columbus. At this meeting 
plans were laid for activities of the 
year. Since there will be no state-wide 
contests or festivals, because of trans- 
portation difficulties, such activities will 
be limited to local events—city, county, 
or smaller district affairs. The annual 
meeting during Christmas vacation will 
be held, although somewhat different in 
scope and general plan. 

Many encouraging reports were heard 
from the various O.M.E.A. district chair- 
men as to plans for the 1943-44 period. 

Lloyd W. Reese, field recreation rep- 
resentative of the Commission of War 
Services for Ohio, spoke to the group, 
asking us to codperate in recreation 
activities in defense and service areas. 
Much has already been done by the 
music departments of individual schools 
in a great many sections of the state, 
but there is opportunity for many more 
of us to be of service. 

Of special interest to all members of 
O.M.E.A. was the ratification of the 
joint Code of Ethics agreed upon by the 
Ohio Music Education Association and 
the Ohio Music Teachers Association. 
The draft of the Code was read at the 
meeting by J. Leon Ruddick, chairman 
of the O.M.E.A. Public Relations Com- 
mittee. Mr. Ruddick pointed out that 
the Code had been under consideration 
and development by the committees of 
the organization for four years. The 
Code was adopted unanimously without 
any alterations. The Executive Com- 
mittees of the two state organizations 
have now approved the Code and it be- 
comes effective at once—the third of 
such codes adopted by O.M.E.A. The 
first Code was adopted jointly by the 
Ohio Divisions of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians and O.M.E.A. in 1938, 
and the second by the Music Merchants 
Association of Ohio and O.M.E.A. in 
1941. 


[Editorial Note: In a special article 
J. Leon Ruddick, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of O.M.E.A., 
discusses the background of these Codes 
and gives the full text of each. This 
article will appear in the next issue of 
the Music Educators Journal.] 


The officers elected to serve O.M.E.A. 





for the current year are: president 

Gerald M. Frank, Elyria; first vice- 
president (Membership) — W. Oscar 
Jones, Findlay; second vice-president 


(Publicity) — Charles E. Luoma, Lima; 
treasurer—A. D. Lekvold, Oxford; ex- 
ecutive secretary (Editor of Triad)— 
Howard F. Brown, Lorain. —C. E. L. 


Ohio. 
eators Association held 
ing in November to discuss 
Problems in School Music.” Two addi- 
tional meetings have been tentatively 
planned—one to feature a speaker, and 


I&A Youngstown Music Edu- 
a forum meet- 
“Wartime 
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“Ww the other a vocal and instrumental 
all clinic. Further information will be 
supplied by Sadie Baird, secretary- 
treasurer, 3219 Hillman St., Youngs- 





- town, Ohio. Other officers of the Asso- 
rv ciation are: President —- Goldie Mc- 
ai Clintock; : 
_ tire; assistant secretary-treasurer — 
- Oliver Cash. Executive Board Mem- UNISON BAND METHOD 
to bers: Grover Yaus, Gladys Harder, 
oe Mary James, W. A. Nischwitz, Charlotte 
s avis, Ar an. ° 
“ Davis, Arncié Hellman From Elementary to Intermediate 
d: Oklahoma Music Educators Associa- 
r; tion. At its 1943 annual meeting the Grades 
sii Association voted to help secure con- 
e; tributions to the Boh. Makovsky schol- 
is. arship from high schools throughout By HARTLEY M. SHELLANS 
mn the state. This fund was begun by direc- 
n- » £ 2 
tors of bands and orchestras who had 
ul, come under the inspiring influence of Mr. A NEW, LOGICAL and PROGRESSIVE 


approach to Band Education........ 


Makovsky at the Music Department of 
Combining three all-important features. 


the Oklahoma A. & M. College, which Mr. 
Makovsky organized more than a quar- 



















































mat ter of a century ago. It has been ar- 
We ranged that the scholarship fund shall 
be administered by O.M.E.A., which . ° 
. will be responsible for reviewing appli- POINT 1. Practical, Step by Step Instruction 
. eations for loans from the fund. Per- : 
n sons interested in contributing to the POINT 2. Modern Musical Approach 
“: fund may secure further information 2s 
y om Gute t. Sean, eae an POINT 3. Individual Development Through Group Study 
1 the Oklahoma M.E.A., 1405 N. W. 17th 
~ St, Oklahoma City, or from Wyatt C. TEACHER'S MANUAL... EACH INSTRUMENT... 
Freeman, secretary-treasurer, 1120 S. P : — zs * - 
. Columbia. Tulsa. A concise and highly descriptive book Each band instrument is confined to one 
. =. of valuable teaching material ...Elabo- compact volume — containing simple 
1 . ong. An inemaeteny: Soe enatine rately illustrated and edited for maximum _ figures, all charts, instructions and illus- 
as been arranged for ‘ ss 2 se - 
# Educators Conference on Saturday, De- utility. Price $1.00 trations. Price 75c¢ 
ir cember 4, at four o’clock. The meeting 
P, will be held in the Rose Room of the If This Volume Is Not Available at Your Dealer, Please Write Dept. M 
n Masonic Temple. President—Waldemar 
S. H. Hollensted, 5215 N. E. Cleveland, 
le Portland; secretary-treasurer—Mrs. Gen- EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Is evieve Baum Gaskins, 318 South Fourth “— c % 
. Strest, Corvallis. R. C. A. Building * Radio City e New York 
e 
Pennsylvania School Music Associa- 
yf tion has voted to discontinue meetings 
e and festivals for the duration, and to 
e extend the terms of the present officers 
d and board until an election can be called 
1. after the war. The official publication, SING THESE NEW CHRISTMAS CHORUSES 
e P.S.M.A. News, will be issued as usual. 
n Officers are: President — Stanley M. “ 
7 Gray, Berwyn; first vice-president — We Present These Fine Choruses 
t John G. Loos, West Lawn; second vice- for Your Christmas Programs 
n president—James W. Dunlop, Farrell; 
f secretary-treasurer—C. Porter Hunting- MIXED VOICES 
e ton, Johnstown. 
5053 SONG OF MARY—Kranz-Christiansen 10 
tb BRS SONG OF MARY —Kranz-Christignsen.............eseseeseseresenensnsnenenenenenenenenes ‘ 
a Virginia Education Association, Music 7031 LEGEND (Lovely the Garden)—Tschaikowsky-Grayson..............cccsssesesees 10 
8 Section: The Wartime Conference was 2014 JULE SONG—Luvaas a 
- held at the John Marshall Hotel in 2013 THE SHEPHERDS CHRISTMAS SONG—Luvaias...........cssssssssssssssssnesseneee 15 
f Richmond on November 16. Performing 5061 AS JOSEPH WAS A WALKIN Bergh 10 
were the Ale Mase Band aad the Seba G— Ss schaeteelhicioniepiechccnlastina Mensiiaehianaiaaeinabiiaia e 
e Marshall High School Girls’ Choir. Col SE Ee Sr ae Pe ivvctcsinccviccosesccseccoceecccsossesoncsessescosonenacssonstes 15 
e tener E Hildreth c. O. was " guest 6514 GOOD NEWS FROM HEAVEN (Russian Xmas Carol)—Tkach.............. 15 
4 speaker. — Saunier, president, Rich- 7034 I HEARD THE BELLS ON CHRISTMAS—Lamont.................cccccsscceesesseeeees 16 
. mond. 4006 WE WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS—Krones..................cccccccesseeeeeeee AS 
. Washington Music Educators Associa- TREBLE VOICES 
tion. The “Washington Music Review,” 6024 A MERRY CHRISTMAS—Matterling...................cccscssssssssssscesscssssssssssccessesees 10 
e published in codperation with the Wash- 6011 CRADLE SONG OF THE VIRGIN—Strainer-Grayson...............ccccscceseeees 10 
2 ington State Music Teachers Associa- 6014 NOEL, NOEL—Gevaert-Grayson (SA).............cccccsscsssessseseessessseeeeenssenseecees 10 
e tion, will release its second issue very 
g soon Leslie H. Armstrong,. president, MALE VOICES 
" Olympia. 5509 SHEPHERD’S JOY—Clark 10 
f eA wvromi ee a iceicassentenicttencansiiansentiinenboeuninchteniicestaasininiiiensusbiinandiieadios 10 
Wyoming. This year the Wyoming 5513 NOEL, NOEL—Gevcrert-Graya0on ...........cccscccssssssssssesscsssesesssssssecssssseseseeesnsees 10 
Music Educators Association functions 
M+ as a state unit in the Northwest Divi- Re est copies on roval now! 
- * sion of the Music Educators National = P app 
: Conference, Wyoming having been trans- NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., PUBLISHER 
erred from the Southwestern to the re — 
t Northwest Division. Archie O. Wheeler, 14 W. Lake Street. Chicago, Illinois 
; president of W.M.E.A., is the state rep- 
- resentative on the Northwest Music Ed- 
- ucators Conference Executive Board. 
te Other officers of W.M.E.A. are: instru- | 
- mental vice-president and _ secretary- | COMPACT MUSIC HISTORY 
2 treasurer, Merle Prugh, Casper; vocal by Beatrice Oliver an $1.00 
vice-president — Grace Slind, Casper. 
z Board of Directors: Jessie E. Leffel, | Correlating General History with Music History in chart form 
: Cheyenne; Earl H. Mentzer, Powell; 
| Clyde J. Belsly, Rawlins; Leon L. Mil- | THE COMPOSERS PRESS, INC. 
lard, Thermopolis; Leon Carroll, Tor- 853 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
rington; John Durham, Worland. — 
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y 
|) THE FINEST 


“} IN MODERN 
PIANO MUSIC 














PIANO SOLO 


COWELL, HENRY 
SE Ge SN phe de eccvbienad 75 


DeFALLA, MANUEL 
(From “La Vie Bréve”): 
Spanish Dance No. 1 


GS eee . 1.00 

Spanish Dance No. 2....... -75 
GRETCHANINOFF, A. 

Children’s Book (Original Ed.) .50 
HINDEMITH, PAUL 

ee  .  cpechewe 2.09 
KRENEK, ERNST 

Little Suite, Op. 13a........ .60 

Piano Sonata No. 2........ 2.00 


MILHAUD, DARIUS 
Saudades do Brazil, Vols. 1 


Se Ga dekcuseoenves 1.75 
RAVEL — SCHMITZ 
Alborada del Gracioso...... -75 


SCHOENBERG, ARNOLD 
6 Little Piano Pieces, Op. 19 


4 i > a err 75 
3 Piano Pieces, Op. 11 (in 1 
Sr ddire sekud wh aaa 1.25 
SEMMLER, ALEXANDER 
Six Miniatures ............. 1.25 
STRAVINSKY, IGOR 
oo oc ea ecew awa 1.00 


TANSMAN, ALEXANDRE 
Pour Les Enfants, Vols. 1 to 


SE eiergalis ane avd are wales .90 
TOCH, ERNST 

Echoes from a Small Town.. .90 

OD nisin eannwdwee oe .60 


VILLA-LOBOS, HEITOR 
Saudades das Selvas Brasi- 
ee ere -75 


WEINBERGER, JAROMIR 
Polka from “Shvanda”...... .60 


TWO PIANOS FOUR HANDS 
BATE, STANLEY 


Three Pieces 


ir EE, nd cs we wewead 1.50 

Ti. ED wcnedsaoases 1.25 

_ ere 2.00 
STRAVINSKY—DAHL 

Danses Concertantes ....... 3.50 


Ask for our 
Orchestral, Choral, Instrumental 
and Vocal Catalogs. 


ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS INC. 


25 West 45th St. NEW YORK 19 
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Competition-Festivals in Region One 





HE School Music Competition-Festi- 

vals have been largely curtailed since 
1941—the banner year of the activities so 
far as national participation was con- 
cerned. Of course, wartime conditions 
are responsible for the many changes, and 
officers of the state and national organiza- 
tions sponsoring the competition-festivals 
early observed the approach of the emer- 
gency situation. It was, therefore, planned 
to eliminate general travel in connection 
with competition activities, not only be- 
cause of the factors of economy and 
safety, but because all school music or- 
ganizations were being pledged to maxi- 
mum community service. 

In a number of cases, however, it 
seemed advisable to carry on in a more 
limited way the competitive activities in 
music, and thus it was that Region One 
of the National School Band, Orchestra, 
and Vocal Associations, according to 
Wallace Hannah, chairman of the Board 
of Control, determined to carry on the 
competitions under a war emergency plan 
in which all schools might be able to 
compete and receive national ratings but 
without extensive travel. Reports from 
the schools and from the judges, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hannah, indicate that the 
emergency plan worked out very satisfac- 
torily. As a matter of fact, in a number 
of centers more students took part in the 
competitions than in normal times. In 
other centers the competition events were 
chiefly devoted to solo and ensemble au- 
ditions. At one center—Lewiston, Idaho 
—there were massed groups at the end of 
the competition, a festival concert by a 
chorus of 250, an orchestra of 125, and a 
band of 500. 

Because of the general interest which 
has been expressed in the plan followed 
by Region One, we print here an outline 
of the procedure as announced in a spe- 
cial circular issued by Region One Board 
of Control. 





REGION ONE, N.S.B.O.V.A. 
WAR EMERGENCY PLAN 


Districts, cities, or individual schools 
may hold local competition-festivals ; and if 
they choose to subscribe to the following 
War Emergency Plan they may receive 
Regional ratings. 

1) A participating school or center 
under this War Emergency Plan must as- 
sume all responsibility of procuring judges, 
financing, publicizing, program organiza- 
tion, and must comply with all details of 
the War Emergency Plan. 

(2) Schools must follow the 1943 Man- 
ual of national rules and policies regarding 
classification, choice of music to be per- 
formed, etc. No required numbers have 
been chosen this year. Choose anywhere 
from the list, according to classification. 

(3) A 10e per capita fee must be paid 
to the Regional office for each event en- 
tered. (For example: John Doe sings a 
solo, is a member. of a small group, and 
plays in the band. His fees would amount 
to 30c.) In addition, the regular $5.00 
fee must be paid to the national office or 
to the local contest chairman, by each 
school entering students, in order that the 
school may become a qualified member and 
thus be eligible te participate in the Re- 
gional program. 

(4) In order to maintain standards it is 
urged that one, if not all, of the judges be 
selected from the national list as compiled 
by the National Board of Control. Ap- 
pended is a short list of national judges 
who are within the immediate area of 
Region One. (A complete list may be ob- 
tained from the Chicago office.) Other 
judges may be used, but at least one na- 
tional judge should act in an advisory 


capacity and be present throughout the 
entire contest. 

(5) A complete report must be made to 
the Regional office by the contest chairman 
or individual director, where only one school 
is involved, following the competition-festi- 
val. Report blanks will be furnished for 
this purpose. All fees, including $5.00 na- 
tional fee (unless this has already been 
paid), must accompany the report when 
sent to this office. 

(6) It wiil be the duty of the contest 
chairman, or the individual director, to 
verify over his signature the eligibility of 
all students entering contests, according to 
the stipulations of the National School 
Music Competition-Festivals Manual, 1943 
(pp. 11-14). In cases where a local chair- 
man has the responsibility for several 
schools, he should make sure that each 
school’s application has the signature of 
either the principal or superintendent, at- 
testing to student’s eligibility. 

(7) Adjudicator’s blanks, entry cards, 
and certificates of award (if these are avail- 
able) will be furnished by the Regional 
office. Make your requests early. It will 
be impossible for the Regional office to 
furnish medals under this plan. If medals 
are desired by individual students or 
schools, write to Dieges & Clust, 17 John 
St., N. Y. City, for information as to what 
is available. 

Write your Regional chairman, if further 
information is needed. 

W. H. HANNAH, Chairman, Region One, 
2308 Columbia St., Vancouver, Wash. 


Under this plan the Region One Na- 
tional Finals functioned in seven areas: 
Eastern Idaho, Southern Idaho, Montana, 
Eastern Oregon, Central Washington, 
Eastern Washington, Northwest Wash- 
ington. 

At a meeting of the Region One Board 
held in Portland, November 6, it was 
decided to carry on the contests another 
season under the war emergency plan. 
At this meeting, Calvin Storey of Long- 
view, Washington, was elected chairman 
to succeed Wallace H. Hannah of Van- 
couver, Washington, who found it nec- 
essary to resign due to the excessive 
duties incident to the overwhelming 
growth in his war-crowded town. Mr. 
Hannah will take over Mr. Storey’s 
duties as secretary-treasurer. Other off- 
cers are: vice-chairman (band)—Arlon 
Bogard, Portland, Oregon; vice-chairman 
(orchestra)—William W. Thomas, Ho- 
quiam, Washington; vice-chairman (vo- 
cal)—Waldemar H. Hollensted, Portland, 
Oregon, replacing Clifford Elliott, who 
has enlisted in the armed forces; mem- 
ber-at-large — Wayne Hertz, Ellensburg, 
Washington; Region One librarian—Karl 
D. Ernst, Portland, Oregon, succeeds 
Chester Duncan, who is now associated 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System 
in Portland. 

An instrumental clinic will be held 
December 4 in Spokane, Washington, un- 
der the direction of Francis Baxter, di- 
rector of music in the Spokane Public 
Schools. 

All communications concerning Re- 
gional affairs should be addressed to Cal- 
vin Storey, R. A. Long High School, 
Longview, Washington. 


© 


Music in War Plants. The booklet is- 
sued by the War Production Board 
which was announced in the September- 
October Journal, may be secured by 
sending 10c for each copy desired to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
This information was not included in 
the former item. 
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M.E.J. Clubs 





Ohio State University Journal Club. 
Joseph Leeder, professor of music edu- 
cation, writes: “I find that one of the 
most difficult phases of teacher educa- 
tion is to interest students in becoming 
professionally conscious of the wide 
scope of modern music education. Stu- 
dents tell me that through the use of 
the JOURNAL they learn what the leaders 
in the field are thinking, about the Con- 
ference meetings, and what the new 
materials are. In fact, it becomes an 
important bridge from the students’ to 
the teacher’s point of view. I find that 
through it the students come to have 
a greater respect for the profession they 
have chosen and to realize more fully 
what it means to be a real teacher. We 
would miss the JOURNAL in our training 
program, if we were unable to have it 
for the students’ use.” 


Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio), 
Journal Club. Writes Silas Boyd, di- 
rector of the School of Music: “As soon 
as the JOURNALS arrive, I pass them out 
to the individuals in the orchestration 
class. It is my chance to point to va- 
rious articles of interest and particu- 
larly to get the students acquainted 
with the names of outstanding music 
educators in this country. In other 
words, the students in this class learn 
in this way who John Beattie is, what 
Karl Gehrkens has done, where Vincent 
Jones is located, and so on. By study- 
ing the JOURNAL on the side, a group 
of seniors can become fully acquainted 
with the music education situation of 
our country, which is certainly contrary 
to the way many of our college grad- 
uates enter the field.” 


University of Wyoming Journal Club. 
“Our students in the advanced music 
education classes really enjoy the 
JOURNAL,” writes Francelia French, “and 
I believe they read it from cover to 
cover. I find that prior to this expe- 
rience they knew nothing of the music 
work being carried on throughout the 
United States. In order to arouse their 
interest, I ask each member of the class 
to choose an article that appeals to him 
and report on it to the class. Two 
members of last year’s class called me 
by phone, asking me to order the 
JOURNAL for them this year.” 


University of California at Los An- 
geles Journal Club. Senior music stu- 
dent-teachers speaking: “As student- 
teachers we have enjoyed the JOURNAL 
very much. Some of the specific things 
which we have found of value are (1) 
the broad view of the whole field of 
music education which the JOURNAL 
gives us; (2) the varied subjects that 
are covered, giving something of inter- 
est to each teacher no matter what may 
be his or her special phase; (3) the 
editorials, which are well worded and 
short; (4) the book reviews and reviews 
of new music, in critical, competent 
Style. And lastly we like the advertise- 
ments, which are not only attractive 
and well written, but a means of sup- 
plying us with new and needed infor- 
mation.” 


University of Texas Journal Club. 
The following is an excerpt from a 
letter received last fall from Archie N. 
Jones, professor of music education. 
“We are intending to use the first issue 
of the JouRNAL in a new way. Ye are 
already planning our next summer ses- 
Sion, and we are doing some pre- 
paratory work by getting together all 
available information. This first copy 
of the JourNAL is invaluable in this 
regard. Of course, we expect to use it 
as regular class work, with assignments 
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Man! What an outfit this turned out to be! 
Replacing critical metals with hard rock 
maple has produceda Drum tone quality that 
many top flight professionals now think the 
best they’ve ever heard. And for that “flash” 
this “ Victory” creation is really strong and 
handsome. If you haven’t seen and tried 
these new L & L Victory Drums, see them 
at once at your favorite music store, or write 
direct for complete description, specifica- 
tions and list of available accessories. 
Outfits priced from $147.50 to $231.00 


according to selection, Write for folder 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Inc. 


1101 Beardsley Ave. Dept.1118 Elkhart, Ind. 








1619 Broadway 





STANDARD 


Including 
CANCIONES RUMBAS JOROPOS 
CORRIDOS SONES MILONGAS 
ZAMBAS BOLEROS SAMBAS 
TANGOS RANCHERAS CONGAS 
MARCHAS VALSAS 


Educational Division 


Southern Music Publishing Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








and reports required from it. This will 
be a regular procedure from now on. 
I am anxious to have all of our teach- 
ers in training become familiar with 
the JourNAL and make the reading of 
it a habit. Furthermore, I want them 
to become acquainted with the names 
of the leaders in the profession, in or- 
der that they may become more profes- 
sional-minded, and to increase the 


amount of their reading along profes- 
sional lines. One of the first assign- 
ments I give my students in the use of 
the JourNAL is to read an entire issue, 
and, on the basis of thoughts and as- 
sociations formed from that reading, to 
formulate some new ideas for articles 
and projects. The suggested titles then 
are sifted for practical purposes, and 
we go on from there.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


“4 Christmas. Carols 
of (30choslovalua” 


FOR STRINGS, PPANO AND VOICE 


(with original lyric) 


ARRANGED BY VACLAV DIVINA 
ENGLISH VERSION BY FRANK LA FORGE 





List Price 


String Orchestra with Piano Con- 
Ss cag acct Set Complete. . $1.25 


Piano and Voice...... sti ce 
Extra Strings... .. Seagaeaanneens .20 


ALPHA MUSIC 


Publishers 
501 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 








Competition- Festivals 


Manual 


Attention is again called to the fact 
that by unanimous vote of the Na- 
tional Board of Control the Manual 
and music lists of the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 
Associations issued in 1943 are in- 
tended to serve for 1944, and possibly 
for the duration. Ample stock of the 
1943 edition has been made available 
so that orders may be filled promptly. 
$1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
N.S.B.0O.V.A. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 








For music... is like a voice, 
A low voice calling fancy. —BROWNING 
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The CONGDON MUSIC READERS 


GIDDINGS Grade School Music Teaching 
LET’S PRETEND: Portfolio of Plays-with- 
Songs 


Cc. H. CONGDON, Publisher 
508 West 26th Street :: New York 1, N. Y. 











_— ‘‘ADORAZIONE’? =; 
| A Posthumous Work by (1710-1736) 
PERGOLE S 
Published for the first time 
String Orch. Score .40; Parts @ .10 
Cpl. Set .75; Piano or Organ .20 


| HARMONIA EDITION 
———202 W. 83rd St., New York 24, N. Y.——. 





WANTED 


Prominent New York music jobber needs a 
man who is thoroughly familiar with the cat- 
alogues of the publishers of classical music. 
Good salary to start if requirements can be 
met. Reply to Alex Wise— 


ASHLEY MUSIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York City 
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PULPIT ROBES 





NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 
AR - , MILA HIA PA 
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Citations for Home Front Service 





Sxe THE ANNOUNCEMENT in the Sep- 
tember - October JouRNAL of the 
awarding of citations by the Music War 
Council of America to forty-two school 
bands, orchestras, and choruses for dis- 
tinguished war service, scores of addi- 
tional groups have been recommended for 
citations, and observers in all sections 
have noted increased participation in 
community war activities by hundreds of 
other school music organizations. 

While the directors of nearly all of 
the groups honored by the Music War 
Council thus far have stated that they 
neither expected nor sought any special 
credit for their wartime efforts and 
achievements, there is no denying that 
the Council’s citation program is stimu- 
lating greater interest among school 
musicians in the performance of patri- 
otic services far beyond the usual day-in 
and day-out routine of the school music 
department. 

In some instances school music leaders 
have hailed the M.W.C.A. program as a 
worthy substitute for the National School 
Music Competition-Festivals, which have 
of necessity been abandoned for the dura- 
tion due to wartime transportation diffi- 
culties and other causes. The opportunity 
that is afforded to receive national rec- 
ognition for wholehearted participation 
in school and community war activities, 
we are told, takes some of the edge 
from students’ disappointment at being 
denied the chance to take part in the 
competition-festivals which have hereto- 
fore been among the highlights of the 
school music program. 

The Regional Chairmen of the Na- 
tional School Band, Orchestra, and 
Vocal Associations are codperating with 
the Music War Council in the citation 
award program by assisting in the col- 
lection of information concerning the war 
activities and achievements of school 
music organizations in each of the com- 
petition-festival regions. The N.S.B.O. 
V.A. Executive Council has also been 
asked by the Music War Council of 
America citation committee to review the 
records of all school groups proposed for 
awards, and its recommendations have 
influenced the committee’s decisions in 
the granting of most of the citations 
awarded to date. 

A noteworthy exception to this pro- 
cedure, however, was the awarding of a 
citation November 5 to the Joliet Town- 
ship High School Band of Joliet, Illi- 
nois. This organization is directed by 
A. R. McAllister, executive president of 
the National School Band, Orchestra, 
and Vocal Associations, who refused 
with characteristic modesty to recommend 
his own band for recognition notwith- 
standing the band’s record of war service 
in its community, a record second to none 
that has come to the attention of the 
citation committee. In this instance the 
War Council’s committee took matters 
into its own hands and voted the award. 
The citation was presented publicly to 
the Joliet band during its annual fall con- 
cert by Ray S. Erlandson, vice-president 
of the Music War Council. 

Readers of the JourRNAL can help as- 
sure the success of the citation award 
program by reporting the outstanding 
“Wartime Program in Action” records 
of organizations concerning which they 


have knowledge. Information may be 
given in a letter or a wartime activities 
survey form will be supplied upon re- 
quest. Data should be as complete as 
possible and should be mailed to the 
headquarters of the National School 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois, or to the Music War Council of 
America, 20 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Since the publication in the September- 
October JourNAL of the first list of 
school music groups cited by the 
M.W.C.A., citations have been approved 
for the organizations listed below. 


—Howarp C. FIsHEr 
. 
e 


CALIFORNIA : Selma—Selma Union High 
School Band, Arthur C. Nord, Director. 

GEORGIA: Atlanta—Girls High School 
Orchestra, Marcia Weissgerber, Director. 

Cordele—Cordele High School Band and 
Chorus, C. W. Scudder, Director. 

IOWA: Elkader — Elkader High School 
Band, Virgil Anderson, Director. 

MICHIGAN: Muskegon—Muskegon High 
School Band, William Stewart, Director. 

MINNESOTA: Hibbing — Hibbing High 
School Band, Harry O. Steffen, Director. 
Honorable mention to the Girls Drum Corps 
and Majorettes. 

St. Cloud—St. Cloud Public School Music 
Department, Erwin A. Hertz, Director. 

NEW JERSEY: Atlantic City—Atlantic 
City High School Music Department, John 
H. Jaquish, Director of Instrumental Mu- 
sic; Elsie C. Mecaskie, Director of Vocal 
Music. 

East Orange — East Orange and C. J. 
Seott High School Band, C. Paul Herfurth, 
Director of Instrumental Music. 

Elizabeth — Elizabeth Public Schools. 
Thomas Jefferson High School Band and 
Glee Club; Battin High School Band, Or- 
chestra, and Glee Club; All-City High 
School Band. Directors: Harold G. Vogt, 
Herman Toplansky, Violet Johnson. Direc- 
tor of Music Department: Arthur H. 
Brandenburg. 

Newark — Weequahic High School Band 
and Orchestra, Henry Melnick, Director. 
Honorable mention to the Weequahie High 
School Glee Club, Mrs. Margaret Archer, 
Director. 

NEW MEXICO: Deming—Deming High 
School Band, E. K. Oshel, Director. 

Farmington — Farmington High School 
Band, Orchestra, and Chorus, Angelo Tur- 
ano, Director. 

Gallup—Gallup High School Music De- 
partment, Paul Culbertson, Director. 

Hot Springs—Hot Springs High School 
Band, Orchestra, and Chorus. Music in- 
structors: De Witt Smith, Gilbert Jacobs, 
Lenora Giles. 

Lordsburg—Lordsburg High School Band, 
Tom J. Mayfield, Superintendent of Schools. 

NEW YORK: Ilion—Ilion Public School 
Music Department, Frederic Fay Swift, Di- 
rector. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Marion — Marion 
High School Band, R. Glenn Palmer, Di- 
rector. 

UTAH: Logan — Logan High School 
Band, Arthur T. Henson, Director of In- 
strumental Music. 

VIRGINIA: Richmond—Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School Band, Orchestra, and 
Chorus; John Marshall High School Band 
and Orchestra. Directors : W. T. Sin- 
elair, J. H. Donohue, Frank Wendt, Charles 
Troxell. Director of Music Department: 
Wendell Sanderson. 

WASHINGTON: Vancouver—Vancouver 
High School Band, W. H. Hannah, Director. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Charleston—Charles- 
ton High School Band, R. G. Williams, Di- 
rector. Stonewall Jackson High School 
Band, J. Henry Francis. Director. 

WISCONSIN: Stevens Point — P. J. 
Jacobs High School Senior Band, Herbert 
L. Rehfeldt, Director of Music. 
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1. THOMAS WILSON 


|= COMMENDABLE increase in provi- 
visions for the retirement of public 
school teachers on part pay prompts the 
observation that rolling stones gather 
neither moss, pensions, nor firm places in 
community life. When “moss” means not 
stagnation but peace and beauty, many of 
us might well consider gathering it, along 
with security and esteem. Thomas Wilson 
is a case in point. He retired June, 1942, 
from active duty as director of music in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Elizabeth was not content to allow his 
thirty-eight years of service to close 
without adequate recognition by its citi- 
zens. Last spring brought forth testi- 
monial gatherings and newspaper stories 
and editorials which should have glad- 
dened the heart not only of that sturdy 
veteran to whom they were directed, but 
of all who are doggedly restraining the 
natural desire for frequently seeking new 
pastures. 

For Tom was—and continues to be— 
devoted to the welfare of his community. 
No one in our ranks has more consistently 
sought to use music for the building of 
character. No one has more consciously 
conceived of his work as_ education 
through music. 

We may all rejoice in the tributes 
which appeared in the Elizabeth Daily 
Journal. Consider a few sentences from 
an editorial headed “Thomas Wilson, the 
Man”: 

“Dr. Wilson has won the admiration, 
love and respect of hundreds of boys and 
girls whom he has introduced to the 
beauty and soul-satisfying powers and in- 
fluences of music. He was deeply 
interested in character building. . . . He 
devoted all he had of teaching and train- 
ing genius, of example and of spiritual 
strength, to their welfare. Few per- 
sons in Elizabeth have enriched its life 
more than Dr. Wilson.” 

Nor has the community now dismissed 
him from participation in its life, any 
more than Tom has dismissed the com- 
munity from his. Since 1903 he has been 
organist and choirmaster of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church; he still is. 
And he continues to hold membership in 
the many civic and educational organiza- 
tions which have benefited from his serv- 
ices over the years. 

There is another pleasant custom which 
he still maintains—that of buying two 
tickets for concerts he attends, and asking 
now one, now another, friend to come as 
his guest. So he renews friendships and 
broadens his knowledge of what other 
workers are doing. 

He is enjoying the fruits of his labors, 
and helping others to do the same! 


—PertTeR W. DYKEMA 
© 


Illinois School Band Association, ac- 
cording to announcement released by 
President Emmett R. Sarig of Des 
Plaines, will hold a meeting in connec- 
tion with the University of Illinois Band 
Ciinie to be conducted by A. A. Harding 
and his staff January 13-14, 1944. Among 
other items of business will be the com- 
pletion of plans for coéperation in the 
district solo and ensemble competitions 
to be sponsored next spring by the IIli- 
nois High School Association. 
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The Chesley Mills Signature Chart 
for Use in Music Rooms of ALL SCHOOLS 


Key Signatures MUST BE LEARNED... 


Its use holds the attention and interest of students. Opening the 
window reveals the Key (either Major or Minor) for signature 


School terms 60 days $3.50 net. 
A small pocket-size chart and catalogue of new teaching material 


Order Direct. 


THE CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 


1319 MARKET STREET 
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Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 
1912, and March 3, 1933. 


Of Music Educators Journal published 6 times dur- 
ing school year at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 
1943. 


State of Illinois ) 
County of Cook §*"* 


Before me a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared C. V. 
Buttelman, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Music Educators Journal and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, Music Educators National Conference, 

64 East Jackson Blud., Chicago, IIl. 

Editor, (No individual—Editorial Board). 
Managing Editors, C. V. Buttelman and Vanett 

Lawler, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Business Managers, C. V. Buttelman and Vanett 

Lawler, 64 East Jackson Blud., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name 


and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

Executive Committee: Lilla Belle Pitts, New 
York, N. Y.; Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich.; Haydn 
Morgan, Ypsilanti, Mich.; George R. Howerton, 
Evanston, Ill.; J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio; 
William Knuth, San Francisco, Calif.; John C. 
Kendel, Denver, Colorado. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases whére 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing afhant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is: (This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

(Signed) C. V. Burretman, 

Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day 
of September, 1943. 

{seat} C. E. Lutron, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires December 7, 1944.) 
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Musie Edueation on the March 





[* is the custom of the National Education Association to request each of its 
departments for an annual report “for the records” and for inclusion in the 
annual volume published by the N.E.A. The following was submitted by the 
M.E.N.C., as the N.E.A. Department of Music, September 22, 1943, and is 
printed here by order of the M.E.N.C. Executive Committee. The current sig- 
nificance and historical aspects of the report are of especial importance in con- 
nection with the nation-wide promotional and public relations program now 
being carried on by the Conference. Therefore, it is recommended that, after 
studying the report, the reader call it to the attention of colleagues and adminis- 
trators who may not receive the Journal regularly.—The Editorial Board 





USIC EDUCATION IN WARTIME was the theme 

and the focal point of the activities of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference and its affiliated and auxiliary 
organizations during the 1942-43 school year—a planned pro- 
gram begun by the organization in the fall of 1940 when the 
theme “American Unity through Music” was adopted. In 
other words, the policy of the professional organization of 
music education has been to gear its services to the require- 
ments and opportunities of the war situation. 

The main objective of “Music Education in Wartime” has 
been to codrdinate music education with the over-all program 
of general education and community activities, as well as to 
facilitate continuous codperation between the music education 
field and activities of Government agencies. In connection 
with this comprehensive plan, there has been continuous con- 
tact between the M.E.N.C. headquarters office in Chicago 
and the branch office in Washington, and the offices of the 
officials of the various affiliated and auxiliary organizations 
throughout the country. 

The four paragraphs following list the codperative relation- 
ships in the area of music and music education which have 
been undertaken or maintained by the M.E.N.C. during the 
1942-43 school year. Subsequent paragraphs outline more in 
detail some of the actual accomplishments of the M.E.N.C. 
and its affiliated and auxiliary organizations. 

(1) The Music Educators National Conference has main- 
tained close relationship with the National Education As- 
sociation, of which it is the Department of Music. This 
relationship has been facilitated through the maintenance of 
the M.E.N.C. branch office in Washington. 

(2) The M.E.N.C. has initiated or maintained working 
relationships with other music organizations, as well as with 
organizations in related fields which include music as a part 
of their respective programs. Among these organizations are: 
National Federation of Music Clubs, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Music Library Association, Music 
War Council of America, American Council on Education, 
Institute of International Education, Musicians Unions, Mu- 
sic Teachers National Association, National Association of 
Schools of Music, American Musicological Society, Ameri- 
can Composers Alliance, Music Publishers’ Association, 
League of Composers, State Music Teachers Associations, 
Association for Education by Radio, Music Departments of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, the Blue Network and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, various music fraternities and sororities. 

(3) The M.E.N.C. has continued the codperative arrange- 
ment with the Pan American Union, which has included the 
services of the Associate Executive Secretary of the M.E.N.C. 
as music education consultant in the Music Division of the 
Pan American Union. 

(4) The M.E.N.C. has maintained a working relationship 
with various Government agencies, principally: United States 
Office of Education, Library of Congress, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Office of War Information, Codrdinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Federal Security Agency, War, Navy, 
and State Departments. 

In connection with its own Wartime Program of Music 
Education, and in coéperation with organizations and agen- 
cies mentioned in items 1 to 4 inclusive, the following para- 
graphs summarize important M.E.N.C. activities for the 
1942-43 school year and forecast to some extent the program 
of the organization for the coming year. 


Music Educators Journal. The official magazine of the 
M.E.N.C. has been the chief medium for the dissemination 
of information. A review of the six issues of the Journal for 
the 1942-43 school year provides a cross-section of current 
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music education philosophy, activities, and news, and indj- 
cates careful and consistent planning by the Editorial Board, 


M.E.N.C. Committees. Nearly 500 members of the music 
education profession have been appointed to M.E.N.C. com. 
mittees. Each of these committees is headed by a chairman 
and vice-chairman under whose leadership the committee will 
report at the 1944 biennial meeting of the M.E.N.C. In the 
interim, each committee will prepare material for publication 
in the MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL, and carry on 
activities pertinent to the assignment of the committee. The 
committee organization plan was announced in the Septem- 
ber-October issue of the Journal. 


1943 Wartime Institutes. The Divisions of the M.E.N.C 
held Wartime Institutes as follows: Southwestern—March 
12-15, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Eastern—March 20-23, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; North Central—March 26-29, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Southern—April 6-8, Atlanta, Ga.; Northwest-—April 9-12, 
Eugene, Ore.; California-Western—April 19-22, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. For the most part these meetings were organized 
on the delegate plan, and were combined with community get- 
togethers or similar events in the host cities. Matters related 
to music education in wartime and peacetime and postwar 
planning were discussed at these meetings. 


National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations. 
As auxiliaries of the M.E.N.C., these associations have main- 
tained their organization setup nationally and in the ten 
regions, but for the most part have confined activities to 
local services in the war effort. One of the important national 
projects undertaken by the Associations has been a survey 
of wartime school music activities in communities throughout 
the United States. Through the Music War Council of 
America, special citations for exceptional contributions to 
community war effort programs are being awarded to school 
music organizations whose records of out-of-school services 
merit such recognition. 


Music Education Exhibitors Association. The M.E.E.A, 
as the auxiliary organization of the M.E.N.C. representing 
the field of commercial interests, had charge of exhibits at 
the 1943 Wartime Institutes. The M.E.E.A., through its 
individual firm members and as a group, has an active part 
in the Wartime Program of Music Education. 


Affiliated Organizations. State units of the M.E.N.C. work 
in close coéperation with each other and with the parent 
organization in connection with the Wartime Program 0 
Music Education. Most of the state units held Wartime In- 
stitutes during the 1942-43 school year. 

[Other related and codperating organizations include: Na- 
tional University and College Band Conductors Conference, 
National Catholic Music Educators Association, some thirty- 
seven “In-and-About” music educators clubs, various local 
and regional organizations, most of which are affiliated of 
cooperate with state music educators associations (state units 
of M.E.N.C.). Also active in the M.E.N.C. Wartime Pro- 
gram: Council of Past Presidents, M.E.N.C. Founders As 
sociation, Editorial Board and Associates. ] 


National Education Association. Participation in N.E.A- 
Department activities, membership on the N.E.A. Committee 
on Departmental Relationships, and close contact with the 
N.E.A. plan for furthering codperative effort and integration 
of N.E.A.-Department interests have resulted in various bene- 
fits which are reflected in the general program of M.E.N.C, 
its services to its members, and its relationships with the 
varicus departments of the N.E.A. 


Music Education Research Council. Under the supervision 
of the Research Council, the headquarters office of the 
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“Teacher Aid” leaflets dealing with a 
wide range of subjects. These leaflets are part of a series of 
thirty-six, the titles of which are as follows. (10 cents each 
postpaid. Asterisks indicate leaflets not published at the time 
this report is being prepared.) 


M.E.N.C. issued 21 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DIVISION 
Music Education in Early Childhood (Nursery Schools and Kin- 


No 1 
dergartens). 
No. Vocal Music in the Elementary School. 


Rhythmic Activities in the Elementary School. 
. Listening Lessons in the Elementary School. 
No. 6. Creative Activity in the Elementary School. 
No, 7. *Assembly Singing in the Elementary School. 
No. 8. *Piano Instruction in the Elementary School. 

No. 9. Music Reading in the Elementary School. 

No. 10, *Music in One- and Two-teacher Rural Schools. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


No. 101. Vocal Music in the Secondary School. 

No. 102, Instrumental Music in the Secondary School. 

No. 103. *Listening Lessons in the Secondary School. 

No. 104. Music Theory and Music History in the Secondary School. 
No. 105. *Assemblies in the Secondary School. 

No. 106. Music Credit in the Secondary School. 

No. 107. The Boy Voice in Junior High School. 

No. 108. Vocal Music in the Rural High School. 

No. 109. Instrumental Music in the Rural High School. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


*The Philosophy and Purpose of Music Education. 
Psychological Principles of Music Teaching. 

Correlation of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Correlation and Integration of Music and Other Subjects. 
*Training Courses for Music Teachers. 

Public Performances. 

Music as a Vocation. 
*Radio in Music Education. 

Problems in Music Supervision. 

Administrative Problems in Music Education. 
*Music Rooms and Musical Equipment. 
*Music Relationship between the School and Community. 
*Music Tests—Prognostic, Diagnostic, and Achievement. 
*Music in Social Life. 
*Music in Our Churches. 

*Music in National Defense. 
*Music in Other American Countries. 


2. 

No, 3. Instrumental Music in the Elementary School. 
4 
5 


No. 201. 
No. 202. 
No. 203. 
No. 204. 
No. 205. 
No. 206. 
No. 207. 
No. 208. 
No. 209. 
No. 210. 
No. 211. 
No. 212. 
No, 213. 
No. 214. 
No. 215. 
No. 216. 
No. 217. 


U. S. Office of Education. The M.E.N.C. offices in Chicago 
and Washington work closely with the liaison officer of 
music in the U. S. Office of Education. At the 1942 Institute 
on Education and the War sponsored by the Office of Edu- 
cation, the M.E.N.C. planned a meeting jointly with the 
Department of Art of the N.E.A. and the Association for 
Education by Radio. The M.E.N.C. has also worked closely 
with the U. S. Office of Education on the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps program. The president of the M.E.N.C. has 
served on the informal committee representing the communi- 
cation arts, called together at intervals during the school year 
by the Office of Education. One of the important activities 
of the communication arts group was the preparation of 
material for the manual “Communication Arts in the Victory 
Corps” published by the U. S. Office of Education. Material 


for the chapter on music was prepared by the M.E.N.C. (See 
May-June 1943 issue of the Journal.) 


Pan American Union. The M.E.N.C. has continued codp- 
eration in the Editorial Project of the Pan American Union 
and the publishers of the United States, which has resulted 
in the availability of an increasing amount of Latin-American 
music for use in the schools in the United States. There has 
also been codperation in the matter of the distribution of 
music education materials for the loan libraries in the other 
American Republics. Special committees of the M.E.N.C. 
have worked on both projects. 

Through the arrangement with the Pan American Union, 
the M.E.N.C. has counseled with the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education regarding music education scholarship stu- 
dents in the United States from the other American Repub- 
lics, and is now maintaining contact with those who have 
already returned to their countries. Active contact is also 
maintained with the Codrdinator of Inter-American Affairs 
on all music education matters, as well as with the State 
Department. 

In connection with State Department codperation, the 
M.E.N.C. and the Pan American Union have collaborated in 
the preparation of a series of fifty-two radio programs en- 
titled “Music in American Life.” These programs are being 
transcribed on records for shipment by the State Department 
to radio stations in Central and South America. The pro- 
grams give a comprehensive cross-section view of music in 
the United States from the standpoint of activities in music, 
of which music education is a major factor. 


Library of Congress. Contact is maintained with the Music 
Division and particularly with the Archive of American Folk 
Song. The facilities of the Library of Congress are being 
used more and more by music educators. 


Treasury Department. The M.E.N.C. and its affiliated 
and auxiliary organizations have assisted the Treasury De- 
partment’s War Finance Division in its education program 
and in various major projects designed to enhance school and 
community participation in the war savings program. [For 
this service, M.E.N.C. has received a Treasury Department 
citation —Editors. ] 


Office of War Information. A special committee of the 
M.E.N.C. has selected United Nations song materials espe- 
cially suitable for use in the schools. This material is now 
in the Office of War Information for examination by U. S. 


publishers. 


Radio. The M.E.N.C. has codperated with the Federal 
Security Agency on several programs of the “I Hear America 
Singing” series, with the National Broadcasting Company on 
its series “Music of the New World,” and with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in planning the “School of the Air” 
music series. 





section” 


Flagg, Marion, Dallas, Texas 
Francis, Chester L., 
*Francis, J. Henry, Charleston, W. Va. 
Garnett, Maude, Eugene, Ore. 


Allen, Leroy W., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Armstrong, Leslie H., Olympia, Wash. 
Baxter, Francis, Spokane, Wash. 
Beattie, John W., Evanston, III. 
Beebee, C. Scripps, Centralia, Ill. 
Bergethon, Bjornar W., Durham, N. H. 
*Birchard, Clarence C., '~*" Mass. 
Boosey- Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., N. Y. C. 
Boyle, Gratia, Wichita, Kan. 
Brenneman, Elsa, Glendale, Cal. 
Brown, Howard F., Lorain, Ohio 
Brown, Ted, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bryant, Laura, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Buttelman, Clifford V., Chicago, Ill. 
Cheyette, Irving, Indiana, Pa. 

Choate, Robert A., Oakland, Cal. 
Clark, Welford D., C hicago, Ill. 
Clausen, Leslie P., Hollywood, Cal. 
*Curtis, Louis W., "Los Angeles, Cal. 
Davis, Erma M., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Davis, Lytton S., Omaha, Neb. 

Dennis, Charles M., San Francisco, Cal. 
Diers, Francis H., Fredonia, N. 

Dill, Helen + Beverly Hills, Cal. 
*Dixon, Ann, Duluth, Minn. 

Drain, John W.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ege, E. Grant, Kansas City, Mo. 

Field, Elizabeth Staton, Dover, Del. 
Fingerhurt, W.C., Martins Ferry, Ohio 


*Glenn, Mabelle, Kansas City, Mo 
Goranson, Arthur, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Grant, Capt. R. W., Ft. Douglas, Utah 
Hall, Helen, Seattle, Wash. 
Hanson, Howard, Rochester, N. Y. 
Harrington, Dean L., Hornell, N. Y. 
Hartzell, 1, Ralph E., Dayton, Ohio 
*Harvin, Ruth, San Antonio, Texas 
Healy, Kate io Binghamton, N. Y. 
*Heck, Mathilda A., St. Paul, Minn, 
Heinz, Charles J., Seattle, Wash. 
Hertz, Wayne §., Ellensburg, Wash. 
Hesser, Ernest G., Baltimore, Md. 
Hiden, Vincent A., Oakland, Cal. 
Holmes, Ralph M., Compton, Cal. 
Hood, Marguerite V., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hosmer, Helen M., Potsdam, N. Y. 
Hyde, Bess L., Port Huron, Mich. 
Jones, L. Bruce, Little Rock, Ark. 
Just, Amanda, Pullman, Wash. 
*Kendel, John C., Denver, Colo. 
Knuth, William E., San Francisco, Cal. 
Krone, Max T., Los Angeles, 
Kwalwasser, Jacob, Syracuse, N. 

*Are also life members. 





1944 Contributing Membership Roster 


TIS INDEED GRATIFYING the contributors division of the membership committee to be able to present this substantial “advance 
I of the 1944 roster of M.E.N.C. contributing members, compiled more than six weeks in advance of the new membership year. 
Enrollments received subsequent to the time this Journal goes to press will be included in the next issue. 
friends of the Conference are invited to help us reach our quota of 500 contributing members, and thus aid in the success of our national 
promotion program.—John C. Kendel, Chairman, Russell YV. Morgan, Co-chairman, Contributing Membership Division. 


All music educators and 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Gaskins, Genevieve Baum, Corvallis, Ore. 


Lawler, Vanett, Washington, D. C. 
*Leavitt, Helen 'B., Boston, Mass. 

Loney, Jr., Andrew, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Lundkvist, Lyllis D., Fresno, Cal. 
Lutton, Charles, Chicago, Tih. 

Lyons, John Henry, Pasadena, Cal. 


McAllister, A. R., Joliet, Il. 
McCawley, Maude, Portland, Ore. 
McClintock, Goldie, Struthers, Ohio 


*McConathy, Osbourne, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


McInerney, Anna L., Cranston, R. I. 
*Maddy, Joseph E., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Metcalf, Holace, Inglewood, Cal. 
Miessner, W. Otto, Lawrence, Kan. 
Milam, Lena, Beaumont, Texas 
Miller, Amy Grau, Pasadena, Cal. 
®Minnesota Music Educators Association 
®Minnesota Public School Music League 
More, Grace Van Dyke, Greensboro, N.C 
*Morgan, Russell V., Cleveland, Ohio 
Muldowney, Mary H., Indiana, Pa. 
Murray, Josephine, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Neppert, Florence C., San Francisco, Cal. 


*Neppert, Julia, San Francisco, Cal. 
Noah, Max 8., Milledgeville, Ga. 
*Nohavee, Hazel B., Minneapolis, Minn. 


O'Callaghan, Anne Grace, Atlanta, Ga. 
O'Hara, Geoffrey, New York, N. Y. 


®Organization contributors. 


Ohlendorf, Fred, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Owen, Frank E., Batavia, N. Y. 


Packer, A. 0., New York, N. Y. 

Park, 8. Norman, Dayton, Ohio 

Peck, Samuel A. W., Reading, M 
Pierce, Anne E., Iowa City, fo 

Pitts, Carol M., Trenton, N. J. 

Pitts, Lilla Belle, New York, N. Y. 
Roggensack, Delinda, Newton, Iowa 
Ross, Lucile, San Diego, Cal. 
Schowalter, Wilbur H., Redlands, Cal. 
Settle, Ruth Klepper, Little Rock, Ark. 
Smith, Fowler, Detroit, Mich. 

*Smith, Jennie Belle, Athens, Ga. 
Spouse, Alfred, Rochester, N. Y. 

Stehn, John H., Eugene, Ore. 

Sur, William R., East Lansing, Mich. 
Swarthout, Donald M., Laeeteee, Kan, 
Swift, Frederic Fay, Ilion, N N.Y 


Switzer, Russell W., Lansing, Mich. 
Targ, Max, Chicago, Ill. 
*Tremaine, C. M., New York, N. Y. 


Utt, Paul R., Warrensburg, Mo. 

Veazey, Lotta T., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Velie, C. James, Baltimore, Md. 

Voss, Erma Nala, Wichita Falls, Texas 
Wheelwright, Lorin F., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Winslow, Ralph, Albany, mi Me 
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